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COUSIN DICK. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘** THE WRECKER’S DAUGHTER.’ 


CHAPTER IV. 
WATER LILIES. 


Dick had said that he meant to continue energetic for the rest 
of his holidays, and he kept his word. Berry at first seemed dis- 
inclined to make her reappearance in Barrington minus her at- 
tendant cavalier, the ill-used Guy Probart. This, however, Dick 
would not allow, and concerts, pic-nics, dances, and moonlight 
exploring parties were once more the rule of the day. Soon 
no set was complete without young Marsden. In an incredible 
short space of time he had become a general favourite. With 
unfailing patience he sought footstools and cushions for the old 
ladies, once going so far as to spend a whole afternoon reading 
and holding silk for a select party of mothers and aunts. He 
hunted with the greatest perseverance for unfindable ferns with 
long, unpronounceable names, hereby earning the regard of cer- 
tain grey-curled maidens. He was liked bythe young fellows for 
his general good temper and because he never attempted to upset 
any of their numerous flirtations, while the girls could raise no 
complaints against him, as he studiously avoided engaging in any 
little affaire @amour on his own account, but was always ready to 
help inany little trouble. At first he was rather looked upon asBerry’s 
latest capture, but their manner to each other soon put an end to 
any such supposition. There was none of the order-and-obey 
nonsense—at least, not on Berry’s side—and she was so ready to 
comply with Dick’s lightest wish as he was with hers that matters 
went on most smoothly for some time. 
VOL. XXXV. p 
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Berry had been introduced to Miss Turner after the following 
fashion. The day after her expected arrival in Barrington Berry 
had asked Dick to point the non-flirting young ladies out to her. 

“The Turners? They are in town I know, for Mills met them 
in the High Street. Why, there is Polly, looking as jolly as ever.” 

At that moment a tall, handsome girl, in a yachting costume of 
blue serge and scarlet silk, came up, accompanied by a bronzed, 
soldierly-looking man, with his right arm in a sling. 

** How are you, Polly ?” said Dick, shaking hands heartily. “I 
was just looking for you. Why, and you here too, Gaston? This 
is jolly! More sick leave? I believe you fellows get knocked 
over out there just for the sake of being sent home to be nursed.” 
Then, turning to Berry, Dick added, with a little sly smile: “ Let 
me introduce you to Polly, one of my great friends.” 

The girls bowed, Berry rather stiffly, it must be confessed, con- 
sidering certain private resolves she had made to be extra “ nice” 
to Dick’s girl-friend. 

“ Also, Berry,” went on Dick, giving the soldier a sounding 
smack on the shoulder, “ let me introduce to you Polly’s fiancé.” 

* Am I not even allowed the dignity of a name, or must I sink 
in the insignificance of Polly’s young man?” said Captain Gaston, 
laughing. 

And so Berry, who thought she had that day, in the orchard, un- 
eartheda charming little romance, in which her cousin and the fasci- 
nating Miss Turner played a conspicuous part, was sadly—well, I 
can say greatly—disappointed, considering how very high-spirited 
she was after she made the discovery that her plans were brought 
to nought by the well-timed appearance of Captain Gaston. One 
thing about that little episode always puzzled Berry. She was 
never quite sure that Dick had not purposely forbade mentioning 
the captain’s name. Why, she could not tell. 

Then there came another change in the affairs. The pleasant 
intercourse of the cousins was somehow interrupted. The coolness 
was really on Berry’s side, and could only be accounted for by Dick 
calling to mind her (Berry’s) strangely indignant manner, when 
one of her friends teased her in a joke about her cousin’s very de- 
voted cavaliership, hinting that perhaps the relationship might 
one day be nearer and dearer. It was an unfortunate remark, and 
was met by Berry with an almost angry retort, while a deep flush 
dyed her face up to the little brown curls on her forehead. Noticing 
her discomfiture with something like a smile, Dick made haste to 
cover it with a laughing rejoinder. He rather enjoyed the joke, 
and would have kept it up had not Berry’s evident dislike to it 
made him desist. After this little episode, however, there came, 
as was said,a change. Dick noticed with annoyance that his pretty 
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cousin began by degrees to dispense with the little services 
he had grown accustomed to render her; the long rambles in 
the fields which generally ended at the nearest rustic seat and 
shady arbour, were given up. Berry was always too busy or too 
tired, no matter what the time might be. The evening stroll on 
the lawn was a thing of the past. No amount of shawls could 
now protect Berry from the twilight dews. In fact, every oppor- 
tunity of bringing on féte-d-tétes with her cousin Berry was 
skilfully avoided, and the worst of it was, as Dick muttered 
savagely to himself more than once, all efforts to set matters on 
their former footing were met with determined, if rather nervous 
repulse. 

All things however must have an end. Dick’s holidays drew to 
a close a great deal faster than he or—well, his mother wished. 

It wanted but one day to his departure. To-morrow he must 
say good-bye to Barrington and all its gaieties. 

The Lodge, as usual, was crowded with visitors, and the cousins 
had seen very little of each other for several days past. Save a 
chance sentence, in spite of Dick’s most skilful manceuvres, scarcely 
a word passed between them. On this, his last day, he had risen 
in an exceedingly bad temper with himself and all the world. 
And why? Simply because Berry, in attending to her guests, 
had forgotten to bid him good-night, although he had waited per- 
sistently in the hall for fully a quarter-of-an-hour, instead of join- 
ing the party in the smoke-room, which, to judge by the roars of 
laughter which issued from the half-closed door, was a particularly 
jolly one. Stupid Dick! how little you understand a girl’s ways. 
Silly fellow! But how was he to know that the fancied omission 
was purposely intended, and was a part of the silly affair with the 
water lilies. But to explain: it happened that one of the guests 
in the house, who was innocent of the termination of the Probart. 
affair, mischievously inquired of Berry if she did not miss her 
usual bouquet from that gentleman. Berry replied “That the 
flowers had always been favourites of hers, but ”—carelessly—* as 
they had been very scarce that year, she could hardly expect any.” 

“Very scarce! Dick knew where some were to be found, and 
if his cousin fancied them—she must have them.” 

Now, Mrs. Burton had noticed that something was amiss 
between the two cousins, and gently hinted as much. Berry, 
afraid of a reproof, determined to try and return to her old manner, 
at least before company. Thus Dick was delighted by being 
allowed one dance—a much too short waltz—with his puzzling little 
relative. This so elated him that he refused to dance again. The 
next morning the sun found him recklessly robbing the little river 
of its fair-cupped flowers, regardless of the danger to his spotless 
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flannels. He returned home at racing speed, hoping, perhaps, to 
be fortunate enough to be rewarded by catching Berry in her 
morning visit to the greenhovse. His hopes were however dashed, 
doomed to disaypointment ; the family were on the point of sitting 
down to breakfast when Dick entered the garden by, boy-like, 
scaling the wall; but Berry was standing alone by the window, her 
face very serious, as it had been very often lately. At the sight 
of Dick, however, she nodded gaily, and pushing open the French 
window, met him on the steps. 

* Whither away, my lord, so early?” 

“On a self-imposed errand for your grace.” 

“With what succéss ? good, my lord ?” 

* Judge for yourself! If my taste meets your approval, I am 
satisfied, my lady,” and with a low obeisance, he presented 
the lovely bouquet, the flowers yet heavy with the crystal 
water. 

It was wonderful the change which came over “ my lady’s ” face. 
The smile died away, and a deep angry flush of crimson rose and 
flooded the pink cheeks. 

Finding she made no attempt to take the flowers, my lord stared 
with astonishment. 

** Don’t you want them?” he asked suddenly, condescending to 
common-place language. 

“Want them? Dick, how can you! You know! hate them!” 
and Berry’s eyes blazed with indignation. 

“Hate them; why, I got them because I heard you say they 
were your favourite flowers.” 

“Ah! you may make that your excuse,” burst out Berry tremb- 
ling, she knew not why. “ But, I don’t believe it—and—and—I 
hate you for being so mean.” 

* T really don’t understand,” said poor Dick, all the fun dying sud- 
denly out of his face. “I got the flowers for you, and if you don’t 
want them——” He paused hoping for an explanation. None 
came—so he added, for want of something better to say—* What’s 
to become of them ? ” 

“Give them to me.” With a sudden movement Berry snatched 
the flowers from Dick, as he stood looking helplessly, first at them 
and then at her, and flung them without a word far down among 
the laurels. This done, she said shortly, “ Now come into break- 
fast, it is quite time.” 

Dick followed her obediently into the room. He was so dazed 
that I believe he would have followed to the end of the world, if 
that little pink-robed figure, drawn up as it was with indignation, 
had chosen to lead the way. 

Entering the room, he sank into the first chair that offered 
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itself, dazed and aghast at the turn things had taken. That day 
there were at least two persons in the party who did not enjoy a 
trip to Hartley Woods as much as might have been expected. 

Dick, instead of making himself generally useful as usual, saun- 
tered off by himself and spent nearly all his time in smoking 
vigorously in a retired little nook, as far away from the rest of 
mankind as possible. He thought hard—thought with his fore- 
head puckered up into a frown and his heels imprinting great 
hoies in the turf. But in his meditation he settled one thing 
after turning the matter of the lovers over and over in his mind, 
and looking at it every likely way. There was no reason for 
Berry’s sudden burst of temper than that the water lilies had 
called up painful recollections im spite of her protests to the con- 
trary; his pretty cousin did care for handsome Guy Probart, and 
regretted when it was too late that she had refused the love he 
had offered her. That was the truth of the matter, and Dick 
ought to have been pleased with his own ingenuity in finding it out 
so easily. But somehow he wasn’t. Berry was very angry. She had 
received a quiet hint that her relative was not to be treated in the 
same manner as poor Guy. That was how she regarded the gift 
of the flowers. Soon, however, she ceased to be angry. It was 
no use being spitef ful to all her friends because one had offended 
her. So she laid aside her anger and determined to enjoy herself. 
3ut somehow she did not. She punished the offender by not 
even so much as deigning to look at him—not even when by a 
timely movement he saved her from what might have been a nasty 
accident, the horse having started just as she was in the act of 
getting into the carriage. Had she done so—had she bestowed 
one glance in his direction she wouJd have been surprised to see 
how pale he was, that his face wore an absent look and that there 
was a set line round his mouth-—the results of his solitary sojourn 
among the oaks. But Berry was very stern, she recognised the 
hand which caught hold of her arm to save her from falling, and 
without a word shook it impatiently, almost rudely, from its hold, 

and turned to blame the coachman for his carelessness. It was a 
little act, but it did not serve to make Dick’s ride home any too 
pleasant or to bring the smile back to his lips. But he was re- 
venged. No one could account for Berry’s clumsiness when 
she upset the contents of the coffee cup down her pretty lace 
dress. Mr. Burton had just remarked that Dick was not 
looking well, he feared. Poor Berry, those few words over- 
turned all her anger and dignity as completely as she had upset 
her coffee. In a fit of almost tearful contrition, she stole out un- 
perceived into the garden and returned with scratched and dirty 
hands and with several! leaves sticking to her stained skirt. Still 
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unperceived she retired to her room to repair damages, then in a 
sudden fear least * someone” should seek an explanation, the re- 
solution was taken not to appear again that evening in the draw- 
ing-room. No wonder Dick had waited so long. Had he only 
known when he took his dreary reflections and a cigar out on the 
terrace, pacing faithfully up and down under the window of his 
love; had he only opened his eyes wide enough he might have 
noticed the very broken down condition of the laurels which he 
thought contained the cause of all his trouble. If he could 
only have known that a little flushed face was pressed as close as 
it dared to the cool glass, that two blue tear-dimmed eyes were 
anxiously, almost feverishly, watching his tall figure as the moon 
flung its shadow far upon the lawn! And what was it that 
served almost as a pillow for the ruffled little brown curls? Why 
nothing else than a rather damaged bunch of water lilies. Ah, 
but Dick could not see in the dark, so he woke on the morning of 
his last day at The Lodge in the frame of mind already stated. 
The cousins met at the breakfast table. Each noted the other’s 
tired look, but with their usual cleverness assigned for them the 
wrong reason. Directly after the meal the whole party started 
for Barrington, eager to make the most of their time, as the day 
promised to be more than usually fine. Berry had no opportunity 
for her intended explanation (what she was going to explain she 
hardly knew), for she formed one of the party in the wagonette, 
while Dick drove his aunt and mother in the pony carriage. The 
morning was occupied with bathing, shopping, yachting and 
rowing, the whole party meeting at the hotel for luncheon. Dick, 
who, being in that very unenviable frame of mind that he did not 
care what became of him, fell an easy prey to Mr. Burton, who 
wanted his advice in some business matters. The uncle and 
nephew had become more like father and son, but for once Dick 
almost regretted the confidence which held him a prisoner, while, 
Berry, rather unwillingly, it must be confessed, was carried off to 
join a large party of young people eager to gain renown by ex- 
ploring the well-known Barrington caves. Arriving at the hotel 
rather later than the time for luncheon, the two business men 
found Berry playing a new character. During the explorations 
she had slipped on the slimy rock, and had to hobble back to the 
hotel with what she feared was a rather badly-sprained ankle, 
which she steadily declared was only a slight “rick,” and pro- 
nounced herself sure of being able to dance at the pier ball 
which was to be held in the evening. In spite, however, of 
her protestations, she was quite content to rest on the sofa, 
where she tried, not unsuccessfully, to hide her pain. Dick, 
inwardly laying the accident at his own door, watched her 
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from a distance, not joining the sympathetic crowd who volun- 
teered as waiting maids and attendants. While eating his own 
luncheon, he noticed that Berry’s lay almost untasted on her 
plate, that her forehead every now and then contracted with pain, 
and that more than once the tears rose to her eyes. Presently he 
noticed her rosy flush disappear and her face become unnaturally 
pale. He had not spoken to her all the morning except on first 
meeting; now he quietly rose, and, under pretence of taking her 
plate, placed a glass of wine in her hand. “ You had better drink 
this; your foot is worse than you think,” he said, in a tone of 
command, which met with ready obedience. But the hand which 
raised the glass was very unsteady, and not a word of thanks was 
given for the attention, nor did Dick seem to expect any. He 
returned to his seat as quietly as he had left it, and offered Berry 
no consolation upon her accident. Presently, to the surprise of 
everyone, the invalid announced her intention of giving up the 
dance and going quietly home. “I shall be no good for dancing 
if I stay.” Here a general outcry was raised. eSeveral already 
promised partners (Dick not, of course, among the number) 
gathered round her and suggested various treatments by which her 
foot would be brought toa danceable condition before the evening. 
But Berry was firm, and the matter was settled by her whispering 
in a low tone to Mrs. Burton, with a pleading look in her face, 
“Do let me go home now, mother. I would far rather. My foot 
is not so bad, but my head aches so.” 

So she was allowed to have her way, and in less than a quarter 
of an hour she was ready to start. She was to return in the pony 
carriage, with Pippin, the groom, to drive her. Berry had to 
fight hard to get every one to agree to this arrangement. First, 
her mother insisted on accompanying her, but this was overruled ; 
Mrs. Burton’s presence, in the office of chaperone, was absolutely 
necessary at the ball, and there was no lack of offers to take her 
place. But Berry was not in a mood for company, so she refused 
to deprive anyone of their pleasure. Dick was among the first 
to wish to fill the office of coachman, but there was something in 
his face when he offered that made Berry suddenly shrink from a 
téte-a-téte with this stern, severe-looking cousin; so she gave her 
usual answer, “She would rather go alone ”—without the smile 
and thanks with which other cavaliers had been rewarded; and 
Dick withdrew to the balcony to smoke in no enviable frame of 
mind. This was his last evening, and he was doomed to spend it 
in the midst of laughter and gaiety when his heart was heavy and 
his thoughts sad; and Berry would not even be there, that he 
might look on and watch and admire every movement and gesture 
of her little figure—his last chance of winning another smile 
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from her face was gone. He flung away his half-finished cigar in 
disgust ; even smoking had lost its charms. At that moment, 
the pony carriage drove round to the door, and Berry, leaning 
on her father’s arm, descended the steps, on which a large party 
stood to see her off. 

“Don’t drive too fast,” said Mr. Burton, for Berry insisted on 
driving herself, while Pippin sat upright with arms folded behind 
her. “I wish you would let someone come with you. You will 
have a dull evening, while we are all enjoying ourselves.” 

“ Not quite all of us,” thought Dick, turning away. “ How I 
wish I had decided to go back to the city to-night. I have out- 
stayed my welcome.” 

Thus it happened when Berry’s eyes turned to the balcony 
she only caught sight of a curly brown head, turned away from 
her. With as cheerful a smile as she was able to assume she 
nodded in reply to the salutes waved from the steps of the house, 
and gathering up the reins the ponies started. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE carriage rolled along the road at a rapid pace, Berry here 
and there greeting with a bow an acquaintance among the groups 
dotted about the esplanade. Then leaving the sea front, the 
ponies turned down a shady avenue, the trees almost meeting 
over head, passing a solitary couple, evidently bound for a quiet 
country walk. Berry eyed them with interest and recognised 
Captain Gaston and Polly—the bronzed soldier .ooking down con- 
tentedly into the animated face, which his fiancée raised so proudly 
to his. A flying greeting was exchanged as the ponies passed the 
pair at a sharp trot, which was slackened as Berry let the reins lie 
unheeded in her hands, and allowed the two Dromios, as they 
were called, to go their own pace; while their mistress gave 
herself up to her reflections, which, to judge by her face, were not 
pleasant. 

Not a sound to be heard along the shady road save the click of 
the ponies’ hoofs on the stones. Pippin nodded in his perch 
behind his mistress, and Berry was thinking deeply ; the Dromios 
settled down to a steady jog trot—each of the little party giving 
themselves up to a quiet uninterrupted drive home. But their 
hopes were doomed to disappointment. At a bend in the avenue 
the ponies suddenly came to a standstill, and Berry, startled from 
her reverie, looked up and found Dick’s tall figure barring her 
progress. A sudden flush mounted to the girl’s face, but no 
exclamation of surprise greeted his unexpected appearance. It 
was Dick who covered the awkward pause. 
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“Did I make you jump, Berry? I am always appearing at 
inopportune moments. Sorry to disturb your solitary drive home, 
but, uncle, at the very moment when you were disappearing from 
sight, discovered that he, after all, cannot dispense with Pippin’s 
services to-night, so he sent me after you to stop the coach and 
change places with him.” 

Dick had uttered this speech at random, not counting how much 
of it was the truth, how much fiction. It was not, however, all 
fibs. At the moment after Berry’s departure, Mr. Burton had 
regretted allowing his daughter to return home alone when Mrs. 
Burton told him that she (Berry) had elected to take the route 
along the cliffs. 

“ Why did you not tell me which way she was going,” he said 
to his wife; “after that storm last week? and the cliffs by no 
means the safest road.” 

These words did not escape Dick’s sharp ears. “ Berry going 
by the cliffs!” he said, jumping up from the couch where he had 
listlessly thrown himself. 

* Oh, she will be all right,” said Mrs. Burton ; “ the ponies are 
too quiet for any harm to come to her.” 

“ Anyway, it is absurd to risk it,” says Dick, excitedly; “ let 
me go after her.” 

“ She’s gone too far by this time,” said Mr. Burton, doubtfully. 
“ Besides—— ” 

“Never mind, I'll take the short cut by the fields and get to 
the avenue before her. I'll send Pippin back if I get there in 
time, then you'll know whether I’m with her or no.” 

Without stopping to explain more fully his reasons for dispensing 
with Pippin’s services, Dick seized his hat, was out of the house, 
and over the fields before either his uncle or aunt could stay him. 

Thus it was that Berry’s solitary ride and Pippin’s quiet nap 
were interrupted. Rather unwillingly the latter descended from 
his comfortable perch and prepared to set off on his dusty walk 
back to the town, which, as Dick did not mention the short 
cut through the fields, would take the sleepy little footman 
at least twenty minutes in the broiling mid-day sun. Having 
seen this functionary disappear down the road, Dick, whose quick 
eyes had lost no item of his cousin’s agitation, turned to berry 
and said, seeing she was making room for him beside her: 

«Don't trouble to move ; ; I'm going to have Pippin’s seat. You 
so very much wished for a solitary ride, so I’m not going 
to be hard-hearted enough to intrude.” 

He spoke lightly, but he could not quite hide a half-earnest 
ring in his voice. 

“You will not be at all comfortable,” said Berry, nervously 
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twisting the reins in her fingers; “besides, there is plenty of 
room.” 

But Dick was bent on teasing, and persisted in climbing to his 
seat and folding his arms in the approved style. Berry answered 
his laughing remarks «ith quiet rejoinders, keeping her face 
turned away—her eyes steadily looking over the ponies’ heads— 
so that Dick, from his high perch, could not tell how his raillery 
was taken. Presently the one-sided conversation ceased, and the 
carriage rolled down the shady lanes in silence. 

Dick’s face had grown grave. He half regretted the sudden 
impulse which had made him take his run through the 
fields. Berry had said she did not want his company, and he was 
a fool to force it on her. Yes, he was a fool in this as in every 
other matter connected with the summer holiday. He ought 
never to have come, that was quite certain, and the sooner he 
went away the better. How Berry must hate him for hanging 
round and teasing her, when all the while her heart was aching 
for handsome Guy! Well, he would not trouble her long: only 
twenty-four more hours, and he would be back in the city. It was 
a good thing the affair of waterlilies had opened his eyes, or—— 
The sentence remained unfinished. “‘ Well, I hope they'll be happy, 
although I don’t see why I should interest myself in this manner 
in Berry’s love affair. After all, she’s only my cousin, and ——” 

At this moment Dick became aware of a movement of the figure 
in front of him. 

“ What is the matter?” asked Dick, leaning forward; “ you 
are shivering as though you were cold.” 

“It is only my foot,” said a rather trembling voice. “It is 
rather painful just now.” 

“You had better have taken my advice and had it seen to 
before you started.” He meant to have spoken kindly, but his 
tone was sterner than he guessed. 

Another silence. Then again that quick uncontrollable shiver. 
They were just under the shade ofa far-spreading oak, and above, 
on a bramble-grown bank, grew masses of sweet-scented wild 
flowers. Dick proposed a halt. 

“Give the ponies a rest, while I try and reach some of that 
honey-suckle. It is splendid, and I know mother would like to 
take some home with her.” 

The Dromios were brought to a standstill, and Dick jumping 
from his seat, sprang up the bank, telling Berry to keep perfectly 
still. Perhaps the rest would ease her foot. Obediently, Berry, 
without stirring a finger, and watching the tall figure robbing 
the bank of its treasures, tried to forget her pain. After a little time 
Dick came once more to her side, laden with pink and golden flowers. 
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He found Berry lying back in the carriage, her eyes closed, and 
her face very white. She had not heard him coming, so had not 
had time to hide the traces of her sufferings. 

Dick thought she had fainted. She looked so white and tired, 
lying with her hands twisted one in the other. He flung down 
his flowers and sprang to her side. 

“Berry! Berry! What is it, child? Are you ill? Is your 
foot so bad, child ?” asked Dick, tenderly. “ How I wish I had 
never let you start! We will get home as fast as we can. Let 
me make a cushion for it to rest on.” 

This manner had so changed from the sternness of a few 
moments before, that Berry almost forgot her pain, and tried 
bravely to laugh at his fears. She let Dick make a footstool of 
the carriage rug, and strive to ease her position as gently and 
tenderly as her mother could. Presently he sat down on the 
carriage step, thinking unutterable things against the Barrington 
rocks, the town, and all its inhabitants. 

Berry was once more herself, and left no pause in the conversa- 
tion. He did not see the mute pardon the blue eyes were 
asking. He was very blind indeed, and instead of granting 
the forgiveness, he looked right away over the corn-fields, break- 
ing in upon some light remark about Polly. 

“7 wish you would not talk like that, for I can see it is only 
forced laughter. Yes, I can see you are unhappy, Berry. Don’t 
tell me why, because I know, and don’t despair, because it will 
all come right in the end. You were hasty, perhaps, but that will 
be forgiven and forgotten, so cheer up. Matters are not so bad as 
you think. Can I be of any service in the cause? I daresay I 
could play the part of peacemaker, if I tried. I am going to 
London to-morrow ; shall I find out this Mr. Somebody, who too 
soon took No for an answer, and tell him, or at least give hints to 
him, that if he tries again he may perchance succeed, and then 
we shall all be jolly again, and live happily ever afterwards ? ” 

During this half playful, half earnest little speech, Berry had 
gradually grown more and more mystified. 

** 1 don’t understand you. Who is the Mr. Somebody, and who 
is going to live happily ever afterwards ? ” 

“Why handsome Guy Probart, and—” 

To his surprise, Berry burst into a peal of laughter. 

“Oh, Dick, Dick, what a blunderer you are.” 

“What have I done now ?” 

Dick’s tone was grave, and his face did not clear. Berry’s 
laughter died away. 

“I beg your pardon for laughing, Dick, but I really could not 
help it. So you think I am wishing poor old Guy back in his 
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place. No, no. I said no, and I meant no. If ever Guy marries 
and lives happily ever afterwards, it will be with someone else, 
not your cousin, who treated him so unkindly, as everybody says, 
though I know he’ll live to thank me for saying nay instead of 
yea.” 

Here was a sad explosion of all Dick’s plans and explanations. 
Had a bomb-shell burst in the shady lane it could not have 
startled him more. His face relaxed a little, but only a little; he 
was almost frightened to find how fast his heart was beating at 
the news he had just heard. What was it that sent the blood 
coursing through his veins, and made the sun seem to shine so 
brightly it almost dazzled him. It was gladness—overpowering 
gladness—gladness. And yet Berry was only his cousin, and he 
was not at all interested in her love affairs. 

“ Then what can be the trouble,” he asked, “ for I am convinced 
there is some.” 

“Trouble!” said Berry, smiling, half sadly. “There is no such 
word in my dictionary. Come, we have rested long enough. Let 
us be jogging.” 

* Not yet. I want to know something first.” 

“ Well, speak on, then; I don’t promise to answer.” 

Berry tried to draw away the hand Dick had taken in his, but 
her protector was tyrannical, and two grey eyes were looking right 
down into her brown ones, as a low, earnest voice asked, “ Are 
you happy? Tell me, Berry.” 

He did not know what he asked. He saw the tears gather in 
the eyes. He saw a dull, crimson flush mount right to the low, 
white forehead, and he drew the little hand closer in his own, 
causing Berry to wince with pain. 

“Tell me truly, Berry—are you happy ? ” 

Berry faltered—turned her head away, and then murmured, 
“You have no right to ask me. You have no right——” 

Dick let go the little fingers, which would willingly have clung 
to his, and said, bitterly, with a lover’s uncertainty, “ You do well 
to call me to myself. I Awve no right to ask you.” 

He did not speak for some moments, till Berry asked in a 
troubled voice: 

“You are not angry with me, are you?” 

“Angry? Why should I be?” Then, with another change | of 
mood : “Would you care very much if I were angry with you ?’ 

“ Of course I should care,” said Berry, fervently. Then added, 
quickly: One never cares to quarrel with one’s relations.” 

* Ah, Berry, you pretend you are laughing, but there are tears 
in your eyes.” 


“ That is only because my foot is aching so,” said Berry, taking 
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refuge in a fib, but, repenting the next moment, said, piteously : 
“ Don’t tease me, Dick, I’m not in a pleasant mood to-day.” 

“T beg your pardon, I did not mean to be unkind. I won't 
offend again. One thing, I sha’n’t have much chance. It is 
good-bye to-morrow, Berry.” 

“Yes, good-bye for us both.” 

“ Are you sorry I’m going, Berry ?” 

“Of course I am, Dick.” 

* Really and truly ?” 

«“ Really and truly,” and, in support of this statement, two tears 
again rose unbidden. Berry’ s face was like an April day—one 
minute, smiles ; the next, tears. 

** Are you glad I came ?” 

“ How many more questions are you going to ask?” A straight- 
forward reply was dangerous, so Berry had recourse to stratagem ; 
but she was not allowed to escape. 

* Don’t prevaricate, but answer me, Yes or No.” 

“For the last time of answering, then. I mean to be dumb as 
a stone after this. Will you promise not to be curious any more 
if I satisfy you ?” 

“ Can’t say.” 

“ Well, then-—no.” 

* You are not glad I came ?” 

* No, I am not.” 

Strange as it may seem, this answer did not cause any alteration 
in Dick’s manner. He still looked searchingly at his cousin, while 
she, angry and flushed, strove to free herself from his detaining 
grasp. 

“Come, we shall have the others home before us if we go on 
like this.” 

“If we stop till sunset I mean to make you answer one more 
question.” 

“ No, I said no more, and——- 

“You meant, ask as many as you like.” 

“ But I did not mean I should answer them.” 

“We shall see.” 

Then, suddenly, Dick dropped his bantering manner, and his 
companion was startled by a return of his old earnestness. He 
caught both her hands in his own, so that she had no shield for 
her face, and asked, gently: 

“Ts there any one else who you would say Yes to if they asked 
you?” 

Berry made no reply. 
* Won't you tell me, Berry? Is there any one ?” 
“TI told you I was not going to answer any more questions.” 
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“ But your face has told me Yes, and now your eyes shall tell 
me once more what I want to know.” , 

“ And what may that be?” 

“Can’t you guess? Doesn’t your heart tell you? Oh, I so fear 
to ask, in case I have been mistaken once again. I have so often 
blundered.” And Dick's voice shook. He sought to read in the 
girl’s face a reply to his unspoken demand. 

Suddenly he bent down and whispered eagerly, “ Do you love 
me, Berry?” 

It was a shame to take her so by surprise, and for reply the 
blushing face was screened from his searching gaze. 

“Berry! Berry, don’t turn away. Answer me. Don't tell me 
I'm blundering again. Tell me you love me—that you will marry 
me—be my own little one; not my cousin any longer, but some- 
thing nearer and dearer—my own little wife—my own dear little 
wife. Will you, Berry? If you can’t, tell me in words that you 
love me—only turn your head towards me, and let me read my 
answer in your face.” 

He drew her to him, unclasping the hands which hid the tell- 
tale flush from him, and in an instant read in the tearful, glad, 
brown eyes the response to his pleading the trembling lips 
could not frame. 

“Oh, Dick!” 

That was all Berry could say, and it was quite enough. Her 
curly head, with the pretty hat hanging heedlessly by the strings, 
was hidden on some one’s shoulder, and all Berry’s troubles were 
at anend. As for Dick, he scarce knew what he did, in so short 
a time had his sorrow been turned into joy. He could only draw 
the little brown head closer and murmur gladly, “ God bless you, 
Berry ; God bless you.” 

And the old oak tree spread out its branches and made a canopy 
over such a tableau as never before had been enacted beneath its 
shadow. By and by the Dromios, after having been allowed a 
more than usually long rest, were once more driven out into the 
sunshine, the happy couple in the chaise looking back with regret 
at the shady arbour where they had stayed to pluck flowers, and 
had gathered a life’s bouquet of happiness. The ponies were 
allowed to go their own pace, which meant little more than a slow 
crawl, but it was far too fast for the lovers, who, riding along side 
by side, forgot how time was passing—forgot everything but each 
other. 

“ Confess, Berry,” said Dick with a gay smile once more light- 
ing up his face, “ Were you not just a little jealous of Polly 
before I introduced Captain Gaston to you ? ” 

“ Don’t ask impertinent questions, or you will get no answers. 
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By the bye, didn’t you entertain feelings of a similar nature 
towards Guy Probart ?” 

“ Half an hour ago I hated him violently, now I can only pity 
him from the bottom of my heart.” 

The episode of the lilies was explained, much to the satisfaction 
of both parties; all doubts, fears, and fancies were set at rest, 
and the lovers rode on through the golden sunlight, which seemed 
brighter and more joyful now that the clouds were for ever rolled 
away. 

“ Berry,” said Dick, “Iam not rich, as you know, but I am 
well and strong and I can work, aye and I shall work like two 
men, now I have a home to make ‘for you. We can’t be married 
yet, but I should not have asked you to wait if 1 had not known 
you would do so, little one.” 

“You have grown very clever all at once, if you can read my 
thoughts, in that fashion.” 

“ As long as I read them aright I do not care.” 

Then after a pause, “I can’t think what made you fall in love 
with me, Berry ?” 

* How could I help it when your great big figure was haunting 
me like a ghost wherever I have been.” 

“Tt is the sunshine makes the shade,” said Dick, with a curious 
smile, and added “ At any rate, my little wife that is to be, is no 
coward, for she did not attempt to run away from her shadow. 
Now, do you want to know why I fellin love with you, dear?” 

“ T am not in the least curious.” 

“Oh, I see you are quite content to accept the fact without 
knowing the why and the wherefore. But I do not mean to let 
youfun away with any false impressions of the subject, so I shall 
insist upon telling you. It all came about because r 

* Well, why ?” 

* Because I saw that if I did not take pity on you no one else 
would, and it would be a pity for you to spend the rest of your 
days in the company of a cat, and the remembrance only of your 
numerous victims.” 

“Well, I have no doubt I shall find you an able substitute 
for the animal in question, while the sight of your very miserable 
face will remind me that all my efforts did not fail. And now, 
Dick, I want to be assured on one point.” 

“ Which is, darling —— ” 

“How am I to know that you will not relapse into your usual 
lazy demeanour ? ” 

*‘ Shall I tell you how to prevent it ?” 

“Yes. I mean—Oh, Dick, don’t.” 

But there were no bounds to Dick’s impertinence, as Berry 
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soon found, and she declared she would rather him grow mouldy 
and rusty with indolence, than have recourse to the remedy he 
proposed. Presently they grew serious again, for they had turned 
up the long narrow lane, from whence the lodge came in view. 

“ Berry, it may be a long time, but you will wait for me. Wait, 
and I’ll work. I’m not selfish enough to ask you to leave a home 
like yours for so poor a one as I should be able to give you now. 
Once upon a time it might have been different, but now you will 
wait for me, darling.” 

What need to chronicle Berry’s answer. 

Dick’s thanks were few but eloquent. They were, however, 
suddenly cut short. 

“ Listen,” said Berry, suddenly. ‘ What is that noise. Does it 
not sound like a runaway,” springing to her feet. 

“By Jove, so it does, and it is, too,” said Dick, thoroughly 
aroused by the sight of a driverless horse and cart just turning 
the corner of the lane. 

In an instant, the danger of their situation forced itself upon 
his mind. They were in a narrow passage, a tall hedge on either 
side. No time to retrace their steps, and try to escape that way, 
for in the few moments it would take to turn the Dromios, the 
runaway would be upon them. Dick’s face paled, and he looked 
around with a sense of terror. There was, however, one small 
chance of escape, and he seized it. He drew the carriage 
close to the side of the narrow road, forcing it almost into the 
hedge, and endeavouring to leave as wide a path as possible for 
the runaway. It was the work of an instant. 

“He will not touch us if we leave a clear path,” he said, in 
answer to Berry’s cry of terror. 

The sound of the rushing wheels grew nearer. Ina few seconds 
the horse would pass by them, or—— 

Dick did not stay to think of the alternative. He sprang to 
the ponies’ heads, and grasped a bridle in each hand. 

He had only time to ery, 

“Sit still, Berry, for God’s sake, sit still,” and the danger was 
on them. 

It was a large miller’s wagon, drawn by three strong horses, and 
in one glance, Dick saw that the way it swayed to and fro made 
a collision imminent. 

How it all happened, Berry never knew. She saw the three 
plunging rearing horses bear down upon them; she heard one 
ery, “Sit still, Berry,” and then Dick suddenly let go of the 
ponies’ head, and sprang at the bridle of the leader of the runa- 
ways, seizing it in such a manner as to turn the one animal 
suddenly across the road, while the other two were brought to a 
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sudden standstill. But the shock of the turning was too great. 
The leader reared violently, the next instant fell kicking and 
plunging right on Dick, e’er he had time to recover from his 
effort, then with another sudden movement, the animal struggled 
to its feet, only to fall once more—this time about a foot from 
Dick’s prostrate body. 

What happened afterwards, Berry never knew. She had a dim 
recollection of trying to drag Dick away from the reach of the still 
kicking horse, of the sudden arrival of a lot of people, of falling 
suddenly all giddy and confused, and feeling a sharp short pain 
in her head. The rest was a blank, and yet scarcely a blank, for 
there was a sense of dull pain and suffering through it all. 

Gradually this passed away, and Berry, after three weeks’ fever, 
and a near fight with death, came slowly back to life. In her 
fall, she had struck her head against the wheel of the carriage, 
and for days Mr. and Mrs. Burton thought they would lose their 
little girl. 

When first consciousness returned, it was long e’er the enfeebled 
brain could recall the events of the nearly fatal ride, but by de- 
grees the whole affair came back, and repeated questions had to 
be answered. 

“Dick? Where was he? Was he hurt ?” 

* Yes, Dick had been very much hurt, very badly hurt, indeed.” 

* But he was better now, was he not ?” 

A short silence—Mrs. Burton knew not how to answer. 

“ Oh, tell me how he is. Mother! Mother! Why don’t you 
answer ? Oh, he can’t be—say he is not——” The hard word gave 
place to a sudden sob. 

“No, no, Berry. Dick was very badly hurt, but God has 
spared his life.” 

“ Then why are you crying, mother? You say he’s not dead, 
then what can it be? Oh, I can’t understand it, mother. Won't 
you tell me? It would be better than my trying to think, 
because my thoughts make my head ache so. 

And Berry began to ery helplessly. 

Then Mrs. Burton, gently and tenderly as she could, told the 
whole sad truth. 

Dick’s condition, when he was carried home to The Lodge, was 
such as to warrant the doctor’s opinion that he had sustained no 
apparent injuries, but his continued unconsciousness gave rise to 
the gravest conjectures. The fall of the horse with all its weight 
upon the unfortunate fellow’s body had resulted in the total loss 
of the use of his right side. The awful pressure had done a 
dreadful work. The doctors were puzzled at first, such cases were 
so rare, but time had confirmed their worst suspicions. Dick, 
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handsome, light-hearted Dick, was a helpless, almost lifeless 
prisoner under the iron hand of paralysis. One mercy was vouch- 
safed him. In a little time he had recovered the use of his voice, 
at first speaking indistinctly and with terrible effort, then 
gradually getting to speak much as usual. His mother, roused 
out of herself by this terrible affliction, hoped and prayed that 
this ray of light would broaden into a beam, but in vain. The 
best advice could only say that time might do the work they were 
powerless to effect. Then Berry laid her head down and told her 
little love tale so sadly brought to an end. 

*“ Oh, mother, let me goto him. I am strong enough. Let 
me go to him'” , 

But it was impossible. And one day, after Berry had lain 
listening to strange noises which had been going on downstairs, 
her father came and told her gently that they had taken Dick 
away-——carried him home. 

Perhaps it was all for the best, but it was so hard to bear. Not 
a word, not a sign even, from one to the other, and there was 
something in Mr. Burton’s kind but determined manner which 
made Berry not dare to ask about the future. She was stunned 
—bewildered, and when her mother told her they were going to 
spend the winter in the south of France, she said no word, but 
stole away to cry and think of what might have been. Before 
leaving England she wrote her first letter to the far-away invalid. 
The reply came from Mrs. Marsden, and conveyed merely Dick’s 
love and wishes for her recovery. Not discouraged by this some- 
what strange conduct, Berry persistently kept up the correspon- 
dence, quite content to receive short, often indifferent, messages 
to her many eager enquiries. Even these few words were rays of 
comfort during the dreary months. 

All this time Berry’s recovery was by no means accomplished. 
At first the change produced some slight improvement, but e’er 
long this ceased, ‘and she beg: in to grow thinner and paler every 
day. She saw the anxious looks which passed between her 
parents, but never complained or spoke of her sad little love 
affair. The winter wore on—still no change. Then a sudden 
move was made to return to London for Christmas. Oh, with 
what mixed feelings did Berry receive the news. 

Going home! Going to Dick at last. Going to him at 
Christmas, the time when the cousins were to have met again 
and renewed all their plans. Now all was altered. How dreary 
the prospect! The sunshine had truly died away, and the shadow 
was very dark indeed. 

Poor Dick! Poor Berry! 


( To be continued.) 
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I. 


O’THEALEY; 
OR MORE OF VENUS. 


EVERYONE had heard of that brave Indian officer, Colonel O’Thealey, 
who had led Jobson’s horse, and who, in single combat with the 
Affghan chief, Rhuma Khan, in front of the two armies, had 
caught that uncircumcised dog by the throat with one hand, and 
with the other stabbed him. Not before, however, the infidel had 
succeeded in cutting at the hero's face, leaving a dreadful gash across 
his. nose, then stretching across his cheek. These terrible and 


combined scars sadly, very irreparably, disfigured a face, not other- 
wise beautiful. The General was of Hibernian origin, and spoke 
with a brogue as long as his sword. He was otherwise short, with 
curly hair, and had little powers of conversation. When he came 
home he was appointed to the coloneley of the —th Dragoons, 
and was known as a most efficient and severe officer. 

Now, it came to pass that this brave man was quartered in 
Ireland—shall we say at Buttevant, in the County Cork ?—with his 
regiment. Here he was very popular with the gentry and com- 
mon people, attending the hunt regularly, where he rode, as the 
natives said, “like a born divil.” Now, close to Buttevant lived 
Mr. Brabant, M.P., a rich squire, with an only daughter, on whom 
he doted: Desdia, a lovely, gentle-trusting girl, full of heroism, and 
not at all inclined to regard the outside of a man so that his soul 
was noble. In this instance, without aiming at a pun, she was 
attracted by the Kernel, and our hero was a perpetual guest at 
the board of the hospitable Brabant, M.P. Often after dinner, 
seated opposite, with the gentle “ Desdy,”—her pet name—and 
her father listening, he would rehearse the story of the fight with 
the Affghan chief, and then got to tell of other curious adven- 
tures, his tourings, tiger shootings, escapes from being taken 
prisoner. Desdy, called away by business of the house, would 
hurry back and make him repeat the incidents she had missed. 
“ How terrible!” she would say, tenderly ; “how you must have 
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suffered, Coionel O’Thealey!” and sometimes a little tear escaped 
her, as he told of the gash, and how it was sewn up, and how he 
lay for days, his head swollen up beyond recognition. She never 
could hear enough. Can we not see the issue ? though the rather 
dull Brabant, M.P., a simple, sporting squire, did not; and soon 
the simple-trusting Desdy was over head and ears—and what a 
pretty little head and ears !—in love with the soldier. 

Among the officers of the —th Dragoons were two special friends 
of our hero. One was Captain Jago, married ; the other, the Major, 
a compatriot—the simple, dashing, whiskey-drinking, Michael 
Cassidy. Everyone knew and liked “ Mike,” whose only enemy 
was “the drop.” ' He too nourished a passion for the sweet and 
trusting Desdy ; but he did not dream of competing with his superior 
officer. Captain Jago was of a different pattern—a cold, heartless, 
odious fellow, at bottom—but with an air of false bon homie that 
imposed on many: above all on his chief, over whose simple, trust- 
ing nature he had the most complete sway. Yet he affected to be 
led by him. He was hated by the men, and was indeed a malig- 
nant fellow that delighted in mischief. He had a secret dislike to 
the Colonel, for when the majority fell vacant, he expected 
to get the step—a word from the Colonel would have done 
it—but Mike Cassidy got it, owing to the partiality of the 
Colonel. Mike was, in truth, an indifferent officer — could 
scarcely put the men through their drill; whereas Captain Jago 
had seen a great deal of service, and fighting too. Married as he 
was to a very pleasing woman, he also had a tendresse for Miss 
Brabant: but for that matter, so had all the young fellows of the 
regiment—notably poor Cornet Roderick, who was infatuated 
about her. But he had not a chance. 

It was now cattle show week at Buttevant. The Lord Lieuten- 
ant had come down with the Commander of the forces and other 
notables, and a general gala was going on. Many had come into 
Cork for the festival, and the inns were full. Many a Corkgian 
will recall the extraordinary incidents that took place. It was the 
night of the ball, given in the Butter Market, a splendid affair 
truly. The —th Dragoons officers danced all night. Mr. Brabant, 
M.P., and his lovely daughter were of course there, but the former, 
old and gouty, had retired to rest at his lodgings in the Mall. 

It was about two in the morning when Captain Jago and young 
Roderick were walking home, the latter having had more wine 
than was good for him. He had been bitterly jealous of Desdy, 
who had not danced once with him. 

“Haven't you eyes?” said Captain Jago. “Ah! if you knew 
what I know—what I only found out to-day. Our handsome 
Colonel has made it all safe.” 
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“ What d’ye mean ?” cried the Cornet. 

Jago whispered him— 

“ Married to that ogre!” 

“It’s a fact. Took place a week ago.” 

“ And her father, old Brabant———” 

“Don’t know a word of it, the old foozle.” 

“ And where is she now ?” 

*‘ Not in there,” said Jago, looking up. They were just passing 
old Brabant’s lodgings in the Mall. “Though he ought to 
know.” 

“He shall,” said the young cornet, fiercely, “and this 
moment.” 

“No, no, no. Come on. Don’t make a row.” 

“T shall. Ill wake him up now,” and, taking up a handful of 
gravel, he threw it at the front window, shouting— 

“Get up! Get up! I say get up! Where’s your daughter ?” 

Strange to say, Captain Jago’s voice was joined in these cries, 
and his hand, too, flung some gravel. The police—the Royal 
lrish Constabulary—came, but they knew the army gentlemen 
well, and were accustomed to their ways, and so said no more than, 
* Arrah, get on out of this, Misther Roderick, and go home with 
the Captain.” 

But old Brabant was actually awake, and instantly appeared at 
the window. 

“Get away, you scoundrels! I'll summons you! Infamous, 
disturbing people in their beds. Why, what the dev—! Oh, it’s 
you, is it? Do get home.” 

“Where's your daughter, sir? See is she in her room.” 

“Oh, rubbish! Of course she is. Ill make you smart for this 
impudence.” 

“ My good sir,” said Jago, “are you sure she’s not with the 
Colonel ?” 

“ You're a blackguard, sir!” 

* And you’re a—well, an M.P.” 

“By Jove!” said Mr. Brabant, whose faculties this reminder 
seems to have awoke. “I wonder—” and he suddenly dis- 
appeared. In a few moments he was in the street making a 
dreadful noise, and filling the air with his cries. His daughter 
was gone ! 

The Lord Lieutenant, who loved pleasure, was taking supper in 
a private room, with the Commander-in-Chief, General Duke, and 
some others. General hilarity was also there when there came a 
sudden and violent irruption of old Brabant, M.P., Cornet Roderick 
and some friends, and officers of the Royal Irish, on duty. 

“Look here, your Excellency,” cried the old man, “ and you, 
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General Duke, here’s my daughter been carried off by that scoun- 
drel, Colonel —! I'll have the law! He'll get six months. It’s 
cruel and infernal!” 

“ What !” cried the General ; “a girl go off with O’Thealey! Oh! 
that’s too improbable.” 

It was shown, however, that such was unhappily the case. 

* Send for O’Theale y at once,” said the General ; “ he can’t have 
gone to bed.” 

“Yes, and for the girl—make him give her up,” screamed the 
distracted old M.P. 

“ And for the girl,” said his Excellency. 

In a quarter of an hour appeared Colonel O’Thealey with Desdy 
on his arm. It was an extraordinary scene indeed—the early hour of 
the morning—the “singing Lancers ” audible from the ball room. 

* | hope this is not true, O’Thealey,” said the General, still, how- 
ever, amused at the young lady’s singular penchant. Yet there 
was a dignity about O’Thealey, as he stood there with his bride 
on his arm. 

* May it please your Excellency,” he began, in rude but touching 
eloquence, “the thing is so, and this young lady is my wife. 
I ama rough fellow—plain on the outside, ill-furnished within. 
She took a fancy to me—liked my stories, so she did. In that way 
I won her, and now she’s my wife.” 

This simple, soldier-like narrative had its effect. 

“1 don’t see what’s to be done,” said his Excellency, “ except 
make the best of a bad — I mean of what has happened.” 

**] agree with his Excellency,” said the General; “but I'll tell 
you a piece of news I received to-night which will simplify matters. 
The —th Dragoons are ordered out to Egypt for the war.” 

A general start followed the quiet observation of the General. 

* Two steamers of the Cork Navigation Company will start at 
once. So boot and saddle—I mean,” said the General, colouring 
at his slip, “pack up at once.” 

“ And,” said his Excellency, “the lady can remain with her 
father, while our friend gathers fresh laurels.” He was, however, 
still amused at the notion of such a lover. 

“TI won’t have her back,” said old Brabant, “not on any terms. 
Let her go with him. But I will make this remark: Let him keep 
an eye on her—as she humbugged me, she'll huinbug him as sure 
as he has a nose—well, an apology for one—on his face.” 

Jugo’s cynical remarks to the Scot, young Roderick, on this in- 
cident, are so characteristic that we must reproduce them 
here. 

“Oh, Jago!” said that foolish youth; “I could go and hang 
myself.” 
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“Don’t you be an ass. I know a trick worth two of that. Do 
you make up to our friend—get him to put you on his staff—walk 
round him—and above all, get the siller, my boy. Women are 
fickle—she’ll soon tire of her ugly Irishman —you make up a pile— 
he’s an old boy, too, not suited to her. No, no, you pull in the 
pieces—get the siller, and wait—that’s your line, my boy.” 


(To be continued.) 





TWILIGHT. 


CoME to me, darling! I am weak and weary, 

And all day long upon life’s way I’ve toiled ; 

But now life’s sky looks clouded, dark, and dreary, 
And Hope’s white pinions with Doubt’s dust are soiled, 
But, come thou to me while the sunset lingers, 

And Twilight drops, with darkly silent fingers, 

Her star-wrought curtain over all the world. 


This is the hour when we seem the nearest 
To those we love, though they are miles away ; 
This is the hour when all our hopes held dearest 
Return again within our hearts to stay. 
Heaven seems near, ’mid twilight’s shadows clinging, 
We seem to hear the songs our lost are singing 
In that far land, within the courts of day. | 
ADELAIDE MOORE, 








A WEEK IN KILLARNEY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MOLLY BAWN;” ‘“ ROSSMOYNE,” E 


CHAPTER V. 


ONCE again Con, the palateless, draws up his horses before the 
door with a resounding “ Tock!” and we all enter the shandrydan 
that seems to be our only resource in the vehicle line. The 
manager (who has a wooden face like a figure-head) comes out to 
wave us a polite au revoir. As Miss Kingsley again elects to sit 
next Carrie, thereby giving preference to no man, the new and 
much-to-be-admired harmony existing since breakfast remains 
unbroken. With a renewed sense of security I notice this, and 
again hope springs within my breast as we drive along the bank 
of the Lower Lake, from which we have a good view of its beauties 
before gaining the road. 

I have frequently been told by her who should know me best 
that my heartlessness at times is astounding. Yet I think in my 
secret soul that, in the main, I am a kindly man. Now it occurs 
to me that in the many times that J have been taken sight-seeing 
by troublesome but well-meaning friends, it has ever been expected 
of me that I should fall into raptures over every curve and stick 
and stone that we met upon our onward way. MRaptures are 
fatiguing. Perhaps these people with whom I am to-day as 
guide (being the only one of the party ever in Killarney before) 
will think it their duty to cry aloud their praises of the scenery, 
until they begin to wish they had never seen it. With a view to 
save them this annoyance I determine to act the Good Samaritan 
and rescue them from the weariness and grinding torment J so 
often have endured. 

* You will see a charming spot to-day,” I begin, genially, “ but, 
before coming to it, it may be as well to state that I shall expect 
no one to ery ‘ how lovely!’ * how divine !’ * how perfect!’ or * how 
exquisite!’ even at the most supreme moment.” 

1 smile blandly on all as I say this, but no answering smile 
greets mine. My amiable speech has been received with suspi- 
cious silence. 

“ My dear George, I don’t think any of us give way to very 
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great extravagance of speech,” says Carrie, who appears perversely 
determined to apply my innocent remark to herself. 

** Divine’ is not a word one would care to use,” says Miss 
Kingsley, looking straight at me, with a dear little smile, but yet 
an undercurrent of resentment. “It is rather vulgar nowadays.” 

“ By Jove! that’s your word, isn’t it, Brooke ?” says Jones, with 
a most aggressive langh. “ Everything’s ‘ divine’ with you, from 
a coryphée to a sunset.” 

At these words all my fabric, built of brotherly kindness 
between these two young men, falls to the ground. Brooke’s eyes 
blaze, his sallow skin grows grey; wrath, subdued with difficulty 
for some hours past, now bursts forth with redoubled fury. 

* You are difficult to understand; you can explain to me your 
words by and by,” he says, in a smothered voice, almost inarticu- 
late with rage. Does this ambiguous speech mean murder, a duel, 
assault and battery,or what? Iam horrified. With the best in- 
tentions possible, I have been the cause of a collision that may 
end-——anyhow. Still, I cannot feel myself to blame. “A noble 
cause,” quoth Sir Philip Sydney, “doth much ease a grievous 
case,” and truly mine is noble. I had meant to create comfort 
and good-fellowship all round, and the Fates alone, of their 
malignity, have upset my righteous designs. 

** Now ye may get down and take a look at the ruins,” says Con, 
in his own vernacular, which I alone—proud boast—can translate. 

It is a welcome reprieve. We all scramble to the ground, and 
go up to inspect the ancient ruins of Aghadoe, to which Con has 
insisted on taking us en route to the Gap. 

The ruins of this old cathedral delight Carrie. For one so 
bright and full of life, it is astonishing how partial she is to old 
bones and musty tombs and the melancholy remnants of humanity 
with which the grounds of Aghadoe are strewn. Over the round 
tower—or at least what remains of it—Miss Kingsley and Jones 
fall into ecstasies. To them, too, the Romanesque door-way in 
the cathedral is a “joy forever.” And indeed it is a “thing of 
beauty,” not to be lightly passed by, with its pillars and its semi- 
circular arch, connected by an exquisite fretwork. A delicate sun- 
light falling upon all wakes it to even clearer beauty. 

* Ah! see those chevrons,” says Miss Kingsley,standing back,with 
her hand to her brows, in an esthetic attitude, to gaze upward at 
the arch. She is so far forgetful of her usual calm as to lay her 
hand excitedly upon Jones’s arm. 

“ And those beads in mezzo-rilievo,” supplements Jones, taking 
advantage of the elevation of the moment to lay his hand on 
hers. To my amazement, she does not resent this, or make any 
attempt to restore her fingers to her own keeping for quite a 
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minute. When she does so it is slowly and absently, as though 
unaware that any one has sought to retain them for even a short 
space of time. 

“ How sad that all such interesting mementoes of a past age 
should fade out of our lives so irrevocably!” she says, with a 
little sigh, turning her limpid eyes on Brooke, who is lost in 
gloom and declines to emerge from it. 

“Ts there anything that shows such delicate kindliness as ivy ?” 
says Carrie, softly, gazing up at the straggling, fond, clinging ivy 
that covers the crumbling stones with its loving tendrils. ‘“ See 
how it seeks to hide the defects of its old friend!” 

“ Yet the defects can be seen,” says Brooke, in a hollow tone. 
After which we all go back to the waiting Con. 

A glimpse of fresh mountains, as yet unseen by us, makes us 
presently forgetful of Aghadoe. Here is Bull Mountain, and a 
better view of the Reeks than we have had up to this. And now 
the little touch of the purple mountain that comes to us from be- 
yond Tomies rises clear and dark against the sky, and Con tells us 
we are coming closer to the goal of our expectations. We turn 
the corner of a road all lined with glowing yellow furze that is 
never out of bloom (“ when furze is out of blossom kissing’s out 
of fashion,” says a frolicsome old sage), and from behind a hedge 
springs upon us a gossoon, wreathed in rags and smiles, and armed 
with roughly-prepared sticks made out of the wood of the very 
furze we have been admiring. 

“ Dear me!” says Carrie, rather nervously, edging up closer to 
me as she notes this bare-legged apparition. But not for purposes 
of war comes he: to sell is all his design. 

“A stick, gintlemen? A good furze stick,—a K’larney stick, 
sir? An illegant shillelagh, yer honor! Buy it, sir,do! Tis 
dead chape it is,—on’y one shillin’, yer honor!” cries he, ranning 
with easy grace as fast as the horses until we come to a hill, when 
the latter slacken speed, and the day is his own. 

“Oh, what curious sticks! how quaint! And those little ones, 
how pretty!” says Miss Kingsley, smiling at the half-naked lad, 
who instantly acknowledges the power of her nameless charm, and 
goes down before her as abjectly as either Jones or Brooke. He 
has, however, more audacity than either of those more present- 
able adorers, and smiles back at her as she ceases speaking with 
the pretty, shy, vivacious humour of our peasants. Like all his 
race, he loves a pretty face, and, indeed, beauty in any form. 

He has good reason to smile at Miss Kingsley, for she brings 
him luck. The moment she gives it as her opinion that the 
sticks are to be admired, a regular rage for them sets in. Jones 
and Brooke instantly regard them as objects of priceless worth. 
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The sum asked for them seems absurdly low. The gossoon’s 
stock is speedily disposed of, to Carrie’s infinite satisfaction, who, 
in spite of his undeniable good looks, continues to regard him as 
an advanced brigand. 

“ What have good looks to do with it ?” she whispered back to 
me when I venture to remonstrate with her. “I feel convinced 
he is a Land Leaguer, and that that tattered garment hides a 
revolver.” 

“ Why not say an assegai at once, or a boomerang ?” suggest I, 
with fine scorn. 

Each of our youths has by this time cumbered himself with 
not only one unwieldy weapon for his own use (with a view, no 
doubt, to the amicable settlement of future debates), but with a 
second slighter rod that one cannot help seeing is meant for Miss 
Kingsley. 

I too, led away by her favorable mention of the furze sticks, 
buy one, because I don’t want it, and Carrie makes herself 
miserable with another, with a view to depriving the brigand of a 
second mode of attack when the revolver fails him. It is a road- 
traffic connected from time immemorial with the Gap, and we 
all feel we have done our duty nobly by it when the boy stands 
stickless before us. 

“ Miss Kingsley,” says Jones, handing her the little stick he 
has bought for her, just as Brooke is stooping forward to make a 
similar offer, “ pray take this: it will help you to ascend the 
path at the Gap that Mr. Desmond has been telling us about.” 

“Yours is too thick, I think,” says Brooke, with elaborate 
politeness and a ghastly attempt at mere friendly interposition in 
which rivalry holds no part. “ This ”—holding out his—* will, I 
fancy, suit her better.” 

Here is a dilemma for our pretty lady. I watch the next move 
(hers) with an anxious eye. Once again we stand on the brink 
of a precipice, on the verge of open war. Something tells me it 
is Jones’s day, that his will be the chosen reed; and, if so, what 
will Brooke do? Will he go for the “favored one ” and fling him 
beneath the wheels of our chariot ? In breathless suspense we 
all hang upon Miss Kingsley’s coming words. She hesitates. It 
is plain the situation is a little too much even for her. It is 
indeed a difficult moment, which she employs in dropping a 
bracelet from her arm and making diligent search for it. But 
a bracelet, however careful you may be not to see it, does not 
take long to find when four officious eyes are bent on its discovery, 
and presently we feel the final moment has come. Brooke and 
Jones are holding out to her in a truculent fashion two hideous 
sticks; she has opened her lips to pronounce sentence, when 
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Providence, in the shape of the gossoon, comes to the rescue. He 
has stolen closer to her side of the wagonette, and now suddenly 
whisks from behind his back a straighter, a smoother, a more 
refined stick than any he has sold. It is indeed a very dandy 
among furze-sticks. 

“Maybe the lady will take it, to plaze me?” he says, shyly, 
thrusting it into Muriel’s astonished hand; and before she has 
time to recover herself, or bestow upon him any largess, he has 
sprung away from us and disappeared through a gap into a field 
on our right. 

“Oh, what a funny boy! what a pretty boy!” says Muriel. 
“See! there he is again.” We have nearly gained the top of the 
hill, and, looking back, can see the picturesque boy in his 
very unpicturesque rags staring eagerly after us. Muriel waves 
her hand. He tears his torn cap from his head and waves it high 
in the air; then we turn a corner, and lose him out of our lives 
for ever. 

“He was a very pretty boy,” says Miss Kingsley, thoughtfully. 
* And how sweet of him to give me this little present!” She 
looks affectionately at the rough little stick in her hand. She 
seems, indeed, inordinately grateful for it. Out of what a 
dilemma has it not lifted her! ‘These Irish peasants have such 
charming ways,” she says. 

“Here was the very spot, yer honor, where the murdher was 
done last March,” breaks in Con, at this appropriate moment. 
“They batthered out his brains ag’inst thim stones, ma’am, an’ 
left him so that his own mother didn’t know him, except by his 
clothes. May the saints have mercy on us, an’ make it up to him, 
the poor crathur!” 

“You are right, they have very pleasant little ways at times,” 
I whisper to Miss Kingsley, who gives me a reproachful glance in 
return. 

“To look at them, one would think them the best-humored 
people on earth,” says Carrie, mournfully, “and yet what terrible 
things they are capable of!” 

“ Ay, fegs,” says Con, “an’ not a thing did that poor soul do 
but pay his rint regular. “Twas a bloody deed, an’ the night 
white wid the moon. Glory be—— How could they do it, wid 
the stars of heaven shinin’ down on ’em ?” 

Here we come to a cottage, or rather hut, out of which half a 
dozen semi-naked little children rush tumultuously and run after 
us. The race, at all events, is sometimes to the swift, because . 
they beat Con’s horses all to nothing and come up with us in no 
time, breathless, but triumphant. 

“A ha’penny to buy a book!” shout they, as though with one 
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lung. Now, this book for which the demand is so loud and 
unanimous is a primer belonging to their National school, used by 
these ragged urchins. They believe no well-minded person will 
refuse them a copper for the purchase of so useful an object, 
though, in truth, | doubt if the money received by them for 
that purpose ever goes to the furtherance of their intellectual 
pursuits. 

“And I’m sure I hope not,” says Carrie, whose principles are 
plainly of the loosest. “I hope they will be able to buy ginger- 
bread or sweeties with it, or something of that sort.” 

“They won’t, thin,” says Con, who has grown very affable 
towards us, and has shown a friendly inclination to strike into our 
conversation on every available opportunity. “The parints o’ 
thim spalpeens just lives by the money they makes out o’ the 
tourists in the summer and autumn. More shame to thim, say I, 
for the bringin’ up o’ their dacent childher as beggars.” 

Here we pass another cottage, from which a second shower of 
children pours out, to mingle with those already in our wake. 
Soon quite a little army is in full pursuit. One lanky, long- 
legged girl, echoing loudly the popular cry, attracts special 
attention. 

“ Why, you ought to have read every book in your school by 
this time,” says Carrie, laughing at her. “ You are too big to go 
to class.” 

** Sure, couldn’t I read somethin’ at home?” says she, with a 
merry twinkle of her large wild eyes. ‘“ Haven't ye ne’er a book 
in yer own house, ma’am ? ” 

“ Hard study will spoil your pretty eyes,” say I. Whereupon 
Carrie tells me not to put silly thoughts into the child’s head. 

“ Sorra fear,” says “the child” with a grin, throwing back her 
head until her brown locks shake again. 

“Oh! look there,” says Miss Kingsley, suddenly, — “at 
that boy with the dark eyes. Isn’t he like an Italian, like some- 
thing of Murillo’s ?” 

She bends forward, and seems wonderfully taken with a little 
black-eyed chap who runs panting beside us, with flowing locks 
and a face like a dirty angel. 

“Tsn’t he a picture ?” she says, enthusiastically. ‘ How I wish 
I hadn’t given the others all my small change! I suppose ”— 
hesitating over a half-crown that lies in her palm—* this would 
be foolish, eh ? ” 

“It would be wrong, disgracefully extravagant,” says Carrie, 
severely. “ Put it away; we have all given them quite as much 
as they can possibly expect. You ”—with flagrant inconsistency 
—* haven’t anything small about you, have you, George ?” 
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“T haven’t.” A careful search in every pocket proves this. 

“Let us ask Con for some change,” I suggest, brilliantly, find- 
ing we are all destitute of the lesser coinages. “ Got any change, 
Con ?” 

* No,” says Con, sternly; “ an’ if I had I wouldn't give it to ye. 
What folly it is, throwin’ yer good money about like that! Tis 
too much thim young scamps have got already. An’ ‘tis shame 
ye ought to be takin’ to yerselves for helpin’ thim in their idle, 
beggin’ ways.” 

No entreaties can soften the obdurate Con, though we now 
firmly believe that if he stirred in his seat he would clink with 
coppers. Even Miss Kingsley’s blandishments are of no avail. 
He treats us as though we were all children committed to his 
care by the wooden-faced manager, and declines to help us to 
squander our substance. Miss Kingsley gazes wistfully at her 
live Murillo, still running in trustful expectation by our wheels. 
Fear of Carrie’s severe rebuke alone keeps her from dropping her 
half-crown into his small brown palm. She is beginning to look 
positively unhappy, when Jones, stooping over the side of the 
wagonette, drops to the boy a large silver piece. His great eyes 
light up with pleasure and gratitude as he stops short and gazes 
at the unlooked-for possession. With a glad heart, no doubt, he 
thinks what a welcome addition it will be to the scanty purse at 
home, what good things it may bring to the meagre larder. 

* Now, that was good of you,” says Muriel, turning to the for- 
tunate Jones with sparkling eyes ; “ you were more generous than 
Iwas. I quite hesitated over this wretched half-crown.” 

It is evident to all that Jones by his kindness to the boy has 
scored one, and Brooke grows grey with suppressed envy. 

And now we can see where the mountains divide, and where, 
far off, the famous Gap must be. 

A man, riding up to us, asks if we will ascend the narrow path- 
way on ponies; but we all decline his offer, and declare our in- 
tention of doing it on foot. 

He is scarcely gone when another man emerges from a hovel on 
the roadside and lays his hand on the side of our vehicle. He is 
a most miserable-looking wretch. 

* Yer honors will want a man to give ye the echoes,” he says, 
in a low, melancholy voice, barely above a whisper. “I’m the one 
for ye; it’s meself can give thim in fine style,” he says, with a 
consumptive wheeze. 

“To give the echoes?” says Miss Kingsley, vaguely. 

“ To shout until the mountains ring again,” I explain, pleasantly. 

“To shout !” repeats Miss Kingsley, with a glance full of elo- 
quent meaning at the husky man. 
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“Oh, George, don’t get him,” entreats Carrie, in a tearful 
whisper. ‘He couldn’t do it; he looks as if one good honest 
shout would be his death.” 

Being quite of her opinion,—although smitten with regret that 
I am so, and must therefore decline his services,—I inform the 
melancholy man that we all, both great and small, are of an 
organization so delicate that the sound of an echo would reduce 
us to powder. Having thus delivered myself from the shower of 
abuse that a blunt refusal of his offer would certainly produce, we 
proceed upon our journey, until we are again stopped by two 
women, who plainly regard us as legitimate prey, and pounce 
upon us from a slated cottage as we pass by. 

With a request that sounds like a command that we will tast: 
their “ mountain dew,” they present to us small glasses of goats 
milk dashed with whiskey. 

* Dhrink it, ma’am, if only for luck’s sake,” say they to Carrie 
and Muriel, and, thus adjured, they get through it without any 
very remarkable grimace. On the whole, it is not a very bad 
compound. 

And now we near the Gap. Tne road rises, and little wooded 
heights appear. Upon our left tall fir-trees rear their stately 
heads, ‘one towering above the other as they mount by gradations 
up the hills, as though bent on dressing them in their stiff, dark 
greenery. There is a gleam of silvery rocks amongst them, a 
glitter of running water; through the branches a suspicion of 
pale-blue smoke comes from some cottage half hidden. 

“It reminds one a little bit of the Tyrol,” says Muriel, mus- 
ingly. 

And now we come to the spot where the first echo is to be 
heard, and, getting out of our wagonette, we prepare to listen to 
it. I have forgotten to say that we picked up and engaged 
another guide with a more promising voice than our first friend, 
who tells us he has been “ giving the echoes” to tourists for the 
last twenty-four years. He is a wiry-looking little man, with a 
comical eye and a tongue that refuses rest. 

Leaving us now, he moves a few yards from us, facing the 
mountain, and makes ready for our entertainment. First he 
clasps his hands firmly behind his coat-tails, thereby giving them 
a gentle swing upward, bends his body in two, and finally gives 
vent to an unearthly screech that makes Carrie (who is unprepared 
for it) jump. From mountain to mountain this sound flies, as 
though it were the yell of some imprisoned monster chained in 
some vast rocky dungeon near us. Five times it is repeated, ever 
growing fainter and more bitterly wailing, until it dies away 
amongst the distant Reeks into an impressive silence. Again our 
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guide lifts up his voice, but this time there comes from him a soft, 
clear note, tender, loving, melancholy, that floats from hill to hill, 
making sweet music to the listening ears. Ever softer and softer 
it becomes, until it too fades away into space. We are all en- 
chanted, and are expressing our delight, when another sound 
checks us. Mocking laughter seems now to come to us from be- 
hind the stern mountains that close us in on every side. It is 
everywhere: near us, far off, over our heads. We scarce know 
where to turn for it. “ Ha—ha—ha! Ha—ha—ha!” Weird and 
wild it rings through the air, until at length we begin to feel just 
a little uncanny. Our guide is openly enchanted with the effect 
he has produced upen us, and throws in a final shout before tak- 
ing us farther on our way. 

3ut we are not to go yet. A man, who has apparently sprung 
out of the earth at our approach, proceeds to fire off for our delect- 
ation a tiny cannon placed on a projecting piece of ground about 
eight feet square. For the use of this little plot of ground, he 
tells us, he pays his landlord six pounds a year: so it is to be 
hoped the tourists who stay to hear his cannon fired pay him 
liberally. The effect of the little explosion he gives us is really 
wonderful, and suggests the idea that short-lived battle has just 
taken place somewhere behind these massive mountains. Having 
bidden our cannoneer a kindly adieu, and added somewhat to the 
* sixpence a shot” charge he has brought against us, we goon up 
the stony road, and soon arrive at the entrance to the Gap. 

Our guide taking one luncheon-basket in his charge, we arm 
ourselves with the other things, and, glad to be rid of our tremu- 
lous vehicle for a time, leave Con in charge of it, and set out for 
our walk. The guide goes on in front, whistling Nora Creina ” 
with immense cheerfulness, whilst we all follow. Miss Kingsley 
clings to me, Carrie impounds Jones ; the gloomy brook in silent 
majesty brings up the rear. 

*“‘ Here’s the toll-gate, ma’am,” says our guide, whose name is 
Mick Dempsey, turning as we come to two huge boulders that 
stand high on each side of our path, facing each other. They 
really do resemble the pillars of a gateway. “When Finn Mac- 
Conhal cut the mountains in two to make this Gap, ma’am, he 
put these stones here wid his own hands to guard the way. "Tis 
thrue for me, though maybe ye won't believe it.” 

I can see that Carrie is much struck by the guide’s words, and 
would give her little finger to be able to believe them. 

“ There were giants in those days,” I whisper to her, in kindly 
encouragement, as we go on again. 

But how to describe the gloomy grandeur of the Gap itself, with 
its dark, mountainous sides, its sullen lakes, all inky black, the 
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mysterious sound of hidden waters rushing through it? Winding 
upward, the rugged pathway leads us deeper and deeper into the 
heart of the mighty mountains that stand serene and awful 
throughout the ages. High up upon the rugged cliffs white specks 
can be discerned that presently resolve themselves into goats. A 
sense of utter loneliness falls upon us, born of the mystic silence 
that wraps this wild ravine. With unexpressed desire for freedom 
we look heavenward, to where the broad sky is over all, flushed, 
exquisite, with its clouds of rose-red melting into tender grey. 

Our guide, who is totally unimpressed by the stern beauty of 
the scene, breaks in upon our thoughts. 

“See! there’s the Eagle’s Nest, ma’am,” he says, pointing to a 
crag that is barely discernible; ‘an’ here, sir, is St. Pathrick’s 
Lake,—the Black Lough, we call it; an’ ’tis cowlder and blacker 
thruly than the others. “Twas here the saint (may he be good to 
us !) threw the last sarpint in an’ dhrownded him. “Tis the idin- 
tical place, ma’am. In an iron chist he shut him and flung him 
into the wather there, below yer foot. An’ isn’t it quare, ma’am, 
not a fish will live in it till this day? Herbert o’ Muckross an’ 
others have thried it agin an’ agin, an’ ’tis all o’ no use.” 

Later on we discover that our guide’s statement is true, though 
it is supposed that some mineral substance, and not the “ sarpint,” 
is the cause of the fishes’ decease. Seeing Carrie’s chagrin at this 
trampling on old legendary lore, I kindly suggest that perhaps it 
is the iron clasps on the “chist ” that have tainted the water ever 
since. My well-meant remark is received with contemptuous 
silence. 

“ You seem to have a regular store of anecdote,” I say to Mick 
Dempsey, turning to him as a more congenial companion than the 
others: he at least will not treat me with open scorn. 

“ Fegs, I have that same,” says he, delighted at my appreciation 
of his conversational powers. An envious depreciation of mine 
by those who shall be nameless has not soured my naturally per- 
fect temper. 

“T could tell ye tales be the hour,” says Mick Dempsey, genially 
finding in me a kindred spirit. “ An’ there’s a good one I re- 
mimber now. Ye niver heard o’ Pat Daly, did ye?” 

With a sense of growing unimportance I sadly confess that as 
yet that illustrious individual is unknown to me. 

“ Well, he’s a guide round here, like meself, an’ not bad at the 
echoes aither, but not as good as me, though I says it as shouldn’t. 
(Mick Dempsey, guide: ye’ll reeommind me to yer frinds, won't 
ye, sir?) Well, whin Pat Daly was takin’ it upon himself to set 
up here as guide, he wint to one o’ the ginthry round an’ axed for 
a few lines of caracther to show to the English tourists that 
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might be comin’ this way. The gintleman axed him in turn if 
he could read, ‘an Pat towld the truth for once an’ said he couldn’t. 
‘ That’s bad, that’s bad,’ says the squire; ‘but you shall have yer 
lines, for you're as dacint a man as I know, if a thrifle given to 
the murdherin’ o’ yer neighbors.’ So Pat got his papers, an’ away 
wid him to the enthrance o’ the Gap to wait for the tourers. An,’ 
sure enough, soon there came along a large party o’ the English 
folk, that he knew by the checks on their breeches (saving yer 
presence, ma’am) an’ the die-away look o’ the ladies. So Pat, wid 
his paper in his hand, walked up to thim as bowld as brass. 

‘An’ what are you, me good man ?’ asks the foremost o’ the 
party. 

«A guide, yer honor, says Pat. ‘If ye misthrust me, read 
this; “twill spake the thruth of me.’ 

*So the gintleman squeezed his eye into a glass an’ began to 
read it; an’ afther a bit he turned as pale as a turnip, an’ ‘ Good 
heavens!’ says he, an’ whispered somethin’ to the others, an’ the 
womin give a screech, an’ away they all wint, like a flock o’ sheep, 
down the path ag’in, the-way they had come, an’ was niver heard 
of since. An’ Pat was mighty glad to be rid of ’em so aisy, for he 
thought they was a party of lunatics that had escaped from the 
asylum up in Killarney. But a second an’a third party o’ the 
Saxons behaved jist the same, an’ thin it began to grow serious, 
for Pat was earnin’ nothin’ at all, an’ starvation was beginnin’ to 
be good friends wid him, whin there come along a lot o’ studints 
from Dublin, an’ whin they read his lines they all burst out 
a-laughin’ till ye’d think they’d dhrop. They wur Irish, ye see, an’ 
knew a joke whin they saw it. An’ prisently, whin they could 
spake for laughin’, they read aloud to him his characther; an’ 
sorra word 0’ good was there in it at all, but jist a few lines, sayin’, 
‘For the love o’ the Vargin an’ the good of his sowl, let no man 
thrust the barer o’ these lines, for a more thunderin’ villain, or a 
cuter robber, or a nater murdherer there wasn’t in the counthry ; 
an’ that though as yet they hadn’t been able to bring his crimes 
home to him, the whole Gap was strewn wid the bones o’ his 
victims!” Ha—ha! Fegs, ’tis himself could tell ye that story 
grand, an’ how the Squire who wrote the paper for him nearly 
choked with potheen and laughter when he heard it all, an’ give 
him a five-pun’ note to make it up to him. Will I give ye another 
echo now, here, ma’am ? ’tis a mighty good place for one.” 

Again he bends forward, places his hands behind his coat-tails, 
and throws them lightly into the air. In this position he resembles 
nothing so much as a superannuated blackbird. But this time his 
efforts to call forth an echo fill us with amaze. It becomes ap- 
parent to us that a person of the name of “ Paddy Blake” lives 
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somewhere in the interstices of the mountains. He is first 
affectionately, then sternly, then angrily desired to “come out 0’ 
that,” and when he declines to leave his rocky fastness is accused 
of all sorts of low misdemeanors, such as of being “ drunk and 
disorderly ” over-night, and so forth. I am beginning to feel 
distinctly grieved for Paddy Blake, when our guide’s manner to 
him undergoes a complete change. “From grave to gay” it goes, 
and quite a light and airy conversation now enchants the ear. 

** Good-morrow, Paddy!” “Are ye at home th’ day?” “I 
hope ye’re quite well this mornin’?” “ Whin did ye return from 
France, Paddy Blake ?” 

Mark the tender solicitude in all these queries. I cease to 
grieve for the recipient of so many and marked attentions. And 
now our guide seems determined to probe him as to whether he 
ever really was or was not in the land of frogs. 

* Parly voo Francy, Paddy?” “ How was the Mossoos whin ye 
left ?” “ Vooly voo dancy, Paddy ?” 

Which invitation, it may be presumed, Paddy accepts, as he 
sends no answer to it, and silence, we all know, gives consent. 
There is indeed to me something insolent in the way Paddy 
repeats aloud all his friend’s questions, without deigning a reply to 
them or ever volunteering any remark of his own. This thought, 
however, I confine to my own bosom, with my usual amiability, 
having always had a lively horror of mischief-makers. 

Our guide has now ceased to address the distant Paddy (know- 
ing him, probably, to be executing a private cancan in his own 
home), and is again extracting sweet sounds from the echoing 
rocks. His wild, soft cry rises on the wind, only to be repeated 
more softly and with increasing wildness by the listening hills, 
whilst we stand by, charmed and awed by the strange sounds of 
Nature roused. 

A tall, handsome lad, the proprietor of another cannon, comes 
forward here, and fires it off before we have time to know even 
what he is going to do. Perhaps our ignorance of his design 
makes the effect of it even grander. From heights and hollows a 
thousand replications of the sound burst forth. From the Purple 
Mountain to the Reeks and back again the crashing thunder is 
hurled, until all the dark Gap rings with the grand artillery of the 
angry rocks. Like distant thunder it dies away, rolling sullenly 
farther and farther off, until at last, when it ceases, we fail to 
understand its death, and believe it has but passed beyond our 
ears into regions still unknown. As its passionate rage ceases from 
us, the music of the stream that rushes through the gorge makes 
itself felt, and brings us back to calmer life with a sigh. It is a 
stream full of conversation, though somewhat sad, as befits the 
r2 
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character of its home. We have scarcely yet been helped by it to 
a forgetfulness of the late assault upon our nerves, when we become 
aware of the presence of three barefooted girls standing upon the 
pathway before us. By this time our party has become a little 
separated, and Jones has found an opportunity of establishing him- 
self beside Miss Kingsley. 

One of the girls, stepping forward, holds out to us some knitted 
socks. 

suy thim, sir?” says she, coaxingly. “ Ye'll find thim good, 
for I knitted thim meself. Do now!” Then suddenly her soft, 
roguish eyes fall on Jones and Muriel. “ You'll buy ’em, sir?” 
says she, confidently. “Ye ought, ye know, for we've waited a 
long time for ye. + 

“For me?” s: ays Jones, imprudently. 

“Fer you an’ your good lady,” says she, with a courtesy to 
Muriel, who turns a lovely crimson. But Jones is plainly enrap- 
tured. He declines the socks, but gives the lucky spokeswoman 
something by which to remember him when he shall be gone. 

We are all afraid to look at Brooke. Will he give way to rage 
before which the late storm among the mountains will pale and 
sink into insignificance? He at least is not pale, he is almost 


purple with repressed venom. Why on earth did I ask these two 
young men to accompany us to-day? What irony lies in the 
thought that I had suggested to them that they should spend a 
happy day with us in this wild gorge !_Happy! 

“What pretty girls those were,” says Carrie, hurriedly, “ but 


how—how strange !” 


“ Uncivilized, I am sure you mean; your kind feeling alone 
suggests the word ‘strange,’” says Brooke, in an impossible 
tone. “They were both rude and uncouth, and evidently very 
much wanting in penetration. You are right, Mrs. Desmond: 
they are an ignorant peasantry. I quite agree with you.” 

Poor Carrie! She said nothing of the kind, yet, in his present 
mood, she is afraid to contradict him. 

“He looks so sour that I shouldn’t think he’d ‘agree’ with 
any one,” says Jones, in a loud aside to me; but fortunately no 
one else hears it. ‘ However, there’s no accounting for tastes.” 

* Poor things! I suppose they are ignorant,” says Miss Kings- 
ley, thoughtfully. ‘ And one can see they have no penetration,” 
with a soft, absent look at Brooke that somehow tells upon that 
young man and reduces his color to a delicate mauve. “ But 
they are very pretty, aren’t they ? and full of life and er—verve, 
and that.” 

She may be vague, but she is certainly eminently successful. 
Brooke’s mauve subsides into a still more natural hue, and fear of 
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an explosion disappears, at least for the time being. Carrie makes 
a light suggestion that is well received by all, and 


“ Sunshine sweeps across our lives again.” 


And now the Logan Stone is pointed out to us by our loquacious 
guide. It is a huge boulder, at least twenty feet in circumference, 
poised upon another rock, and so perfectly balanced by the devil 
(according to Dempsey) that it will move with the touch of a child. 

* An’ now, if ye don’t mind a little rough walkin’, ma’am, an’ 
as ye are not goin’ home be the lake, I’ll take ye across the ground 
a bit to where ye’ll git a grand look at Coom-a-Dhur,” says Demp- 
sey, who, like James, has taken a special fancy to Carrie, and 
addresses her alone when any fresh proposition is to be made. 

Carrie expressing a determination to surmount all difficulties, 
we quit the main pathway and step lightly, if with difficulty, in 
Dempsey’s wake, over wet stones and scraggy edges of rock 
uprising from the ground. Stumbling heavily over unseen roots 
of furze and heather, we manage to reach at last a point that is 
evidently a favorite with our guide. 

* An’ don’t ye look, now, ma’am, yet awhile,” he cries. ‘ Keep 
yer eyes on yer toes till I bring ye to the right spot. Fegs, I bet 
twill reward ye.” 

It does. Standing upon a high eminence, we look down below 
us to where stretches the black valley (or Coom-a-Dhur) in all its 
perfect beauty. Through it runs a rapid river, small, sullen, but 
tumultuous, subject to violent floods that inundate its banks and 
neighbouring fields at certain seasons. In the distance are trees, 
in the farther distance a soft view of the Upper Lake. For miles 
the lonely valley extends, bound in by grey, gaunt mountains,—a 
voiceless, dreary spot, lying there silent, motionless, with scarce a 
touch of life. On the left, far as the eye can see, the gaunt hills 
rise, casting an everlasting shadow on the sleeping valley,—a 
shadow from which, perchance, its gloomy name has been derived. 
On the right lies the placid Upper Lake, laughing in the merry 
sunshine as it coquets lazily with its many fairy isles and dances 
in its tiny bays. 

* You have indeed given us a rare pleasure,” says Carrie, turning 
to the delighted Mick Dempsey. 

“ What is it like?” asks Miss Kingsley, in a low tone. “ What 
an idea of desolation it gives! And those two or three poor cabins 
seem only to increase the feeling. It reminds me of something, 
but I don’t know what.” 

“Tt is like the valley of the Black Umvolosi in South Africa,” 
says Jones, critically. “There is a wildness about it that suggests 
the other scene.” 
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*“ You judge from pictures,” asks Carrie, “or from some friend’s 
experience ?” 

“From my own,” says Jones. “ I was in Africa during the late 
war. I happened to be in Natal at the time, and went up the 
country with Wood’s column.” 

We all feel instinctively that he has risen in the estimation of 
every one of us. He has seen a veal war! He has been probably 
face to face with dozens of black Zulus! 

“ And you mean to say you saw an actual battle ?” says Carrie, 
quite purring over him. 1 begin to dislike Jones. 

* Oh, do tell us how they throw their assegais, and if they wear 
feathers in their hair,” says Muriel, bending towards him, her eyes 
alight. I can see that Brooke is again meditating murder. 

‘No, there were no feathers,” says Jones, laughing; “ and they 
threw their assegais just like this.” 

We have all laid our walking-canes against the ledge of a rock 
behind us, and as he speaks Jones carelessly lays hold of one of 
them. 

** But did you really-see an encounter, Mr. Jones ?” asks Carrie, 
cautiously, to whom wars and tumults are a never-failing source of 
interest. 

“Oh, yes; several,” says Jones, in the airy tone of one who, 
having seen more than most, thinks nothing of it. To some of 
those who are listening this tone is offensive. 

“ Why don’t you tell them at once that you got the Victoria 
Cross for an exploit of special daring ?” says Brooke, in a loud but 
hollow voice and with a sardonic laugh. 

** Because I never tell lies,” returns Jones, loudly, glaring at his 
opponent. His emphasis is full of terrible possibilities. Brooke, 
as one can judge by the lowering of his brow, is calling together 
all his mental forces to make him a crushing reply, when—Miss 
Kingsley, as usual, comes to the rescue. 

“You haven’t shown us how they throw the assegai yet, Mr. 
Jones,” she says, sweetly. “ Mr. Brooke, come here, close to me, 
as I am sure he will fling his stick in that direction.” 

“Well, here goes,” says Jones. He raises his arm, cane in 
hand, and precipitates the latter into the Black Valley, far, far 
below. 

“Hold! stop!” cries Brooke, rushing forward. That was my 
stick—mine! What business had you with it? Make an ass of 
yourself and an assegai of your own stick, if you like, but spare 
other people’s. Where is it now ?” 

“Oh, where, and, oh! where is my Highland laddie gone ?” 
quote I, the sincerest sympathy in my tone; but nobody seems to 
believe in me. 
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“ Your cane!” says Jones, with a suspicious amount of astonish- 
ment, as it appears tome. “Dear me,dear me! I’m sure I’m 
awfully sorry. Never mind; take mine instead. Keep it as a 
memento of one of the happiest days of your existence, eh? Ha— 
ha!” 

Jones is fat, and so is his laugh. It is a rounded laugh, and 
very infectious. We all join in it, though in bodily terror of the 
consequences of our untimely mirth. 

“How strange that a valley in Ireland should so closely re- 
semble one in Africa!” says Carrie, hurriedly, more with the 
design of preventing Brooke from bringing in a crushing remark 
than from any surprise at the fact. 

“Not more strange than Miss Kingsley’s finding a resemblance 
between the entrance to the Gap and the Tyrol,” says Jones. “ It 
merely shows how Nature, like history, repeats itself in the most 
unlikely places. I believe there is no smallest spot upon the 
globe that has not its counterpart in some other distant clime.” 

“¢ Beautiful words,’ ” quotes Mr. Brooke, with soothing sarcasm. 
“Perhaps, out of your boundless stores of knowledge, you will 
kindly give us some little hint or quote to us some brief passage 
that will enable us to share your belief.” 

“Let us eat our luncheon first,” suggest I, peaceably. “ Is 
there anything, Carrie, in those baskets we have been bending 
under ever since we left Con? or must we conclude that they are 
filled with stones? If you have attempted to play a trick of that 
sort upon us it will be a sorry day for you, as, in default of any- 
thing better, I feel I shall eat you.” 

In truth, I am in great haste to allay the pangs of hunger, 
feeling as if our last meal had been consumed about a week or 
ten days ago. 

“Yes, J’m hungry too,” says Miss Kingsley, as though sur- 
prised at herself, though she is, in fact, that most charming of all 
things, a lovely girl with an honest appetite. I regard her with 
increasing admiration. She is gowned in a pretty blue serge that 
fits her lissome figure to perfection, and her eyes are lustrous and 
gleaming. 


“ Her mouth full small, and thereto soft and red,” 


is slightly parted as she smiles on our “ melancholy Jaques,” the 
forlorn Brooke, with a sweetness that should have melted a heart 
of stone. 

It melts Brooke, certainly, to deeper love, but fails to lift him 
from his slough of despond. He is so deeply embedded in its mud 
that not even Beauty’s self has power to raise him. 
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He regards her with gloomy appreciation. To him it seems 


“That, as of light the summer sunné sheen 
Passeth the star, right so over meastre 
She fairer is than any creatire.” 


“Yes, luncheon by all means,” says Carrie, briskly, and soon 
we are seated at that pleasantest of all meals, now pleasanter than 
ever because of its being an al fresco arrangement. But we are 
not allowed to enjoy it properly. The imminent fear of an out- 
break between the youths, the many warm reminders that but a 
treacherous peace is reigning, the badly-subdued rancor that 
bursts out in tiny but deadly flashes now and then, all combine to 
destroy with ruthless force our vain endeavours to be innocently 
mirthful. Once I make a praiseworthy, if mistaken, effort to 
promote good fellowship all round, but Jones having openly 
declined to see it, and Brooke having « gorgonized me from head 
to foot with a stony British stare,” I give it up, and subside into 
dull silence and the pie on my left. Perhaps, indeed, to be more 
correct, the pie subsides into me. It little matters ; all is gloom. 

The luncheon is irreproachable, the patés beyond praise, the 
wine very good, there is not so much as one grain of salt in the 
cream, or a suspicion of sugar on the chicken, yet, nevertheless, 
these young men damp all our spirits and crush our rising wit. 
As a rule, | am an excessively meek member of that meekest of 
all classes called husbands,—there is hardly ever a moment when 
a child might not in safety play with me,—but yet I can be 
roused. Just now, seeing the havoc these miserable young men 
are making of our day, 1 wax indignant, and permit my temper 
to get the better of me. 

As we all rise from our impromptu table, I step aside to where 
Carrie is standing alone and make my assault upon her. 

* Now how do you like your young men ?” I whispered to her, 
with true bitterness of soul. 

“They are not my young men,” returns she, with dignity, 
surveying me from a moral height that dwarfs my material inches 
and shatters my nerves. “If they were, I should know at once 
how to reduce them to order and show them how to conduct them- 
selves.” 

There is a hidden warning in these words I am not slow to 
mark—a warning I feel I shall do well not to despise. So, con- 
juring up the weak shadow of a smile, I tell her I quite agree with 
her, and relapse into my usual submission. She is graciously 
pleased to accept my change of mood, and instantly gives way to 
her own grievance on the same subject. 

“It is really too bad,” she says. “Ido all I can for them, and 
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they are worse than prize-fighters. I’m sure I don’t see what is 
to be the end of it all.” 

** Jones will be the end of it,” say I, in a deep, mysterious tone. 
** You mark my words, she means to have Jones. It is my secret 
conviction that she likes him best.” 

“Nonsense! It is Mr. Brooke, you mean,” says Carrie. “ He 
is most devoted to her, and she never repels his attentions. He 
is most persistent in the way he follows her about, and—and all 
that sort of thing.” 

“‘He may ‘go on forever,’ like his namesake all but the e,” 
return I, steadily, “but I’m positively sure she means Jones. 
Jones has the money, you know, and it always counts. There 
may be ‘virtue in an ify there certainly is virtue in a landed 
estate. If put to it, I feel I should back Jones.” 

“1 think you would lose your money,” says Carrie. ‘ Look at 
them now!” 

To lock at them is to see that they are at deadly feud one with 
the other, whilst Miss Kingsley, calm and smiling, stands between 
them, conversing amiably of the weather. 

* Of course they are each determined that the other sha’n’t 
walk down the Gap with her,” says Carrie, with a sigh. Dear 
me! why can’t men be reasonable ?” 

** Women won't let them,” say I. 

The conversation between Miss Kingsley and the belligerents is 
growing every moment more and more animated. But presently 
Jones, turning aside, lifts up his voice and addresses himself to 
Carrie. 

“You were asking me yesterday about the Killarney fern, 
Mrs. Desmond,” he says, in a friendly tone: “it seems it is not 
so impossible to procure, after all. Brooke says he knows all 
about it. Tell Mrs. Desmond what you have been saying to us, 
Brooke.” 

* Well, I certainly should like to get it,” says Carrie, falling 
easily into this trap. “Can I manage to get it, Mr. Brooke?” 
Thus questioned, there is nothing left to the wretched Brooke but 
to step forward and forsake his post of vantage. With the full 
knowledge upon him that if he turns a deaf ear to Carrie’s remark 
rudeness will be laid to his account, he yet hesitates before quit- 
ting Miss Kingsley’s side and leaving Jones in full possession of 
the adored one. Yet how can he answer a woman by yelling to 
her, when a simple step or two will bring him to her side? 
Carrie is waiting expectantly. A struggle, sharp but fierce, takes 
place in the breast of Brooke. Then, with one malignant glance 
at the adversary who has so artfully drawn him into this difficulty 
he comes forward. 
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A smile lights up the obese features of the ingenuous Jones. 
Truly, it now seems the day is his own as he turns to Miss Kingsley 
and suggests their commencing their downward walk. I, for one, 
do not fail to admire his statesmanlike guile. Yes, I am right: 
Jones’s star is in the ascendant. Brooke is nowhere. 

Yet the very next move on Miss Kingsley’s part upsets all my 
preconceived ideas, and compels me to begin my weavings afresh. 

“‘ There is always danger in a downward path,” she says, with 
grave demureness. ‘ One should choose a trusty friend as pioneer. 
You are too new an acquaintance for the post. Mr. Desmond,” 
with a touch of coquettish petulance, “as you brought me up 
this weird old Gap, surely it is your duty to take me down again.” 

And so as was our order of ascent is our descent,—Carrie being 
again given into Jones’s care, Brooke once more in gloomy 
solitude trudging behind. 

“ Farewell, sweet Coom-a-Dhur! Farewell, Black Valley!” 
cries Muriel, turning before we quite lose sight of it to wave a 
loving hand and waft it a spirit kiss. 

“They do say there isn’t the like o’ it anywhere,” says the 
guide, with exceeding pride. But a touch of sadness has fallen 
upon us, and no one makes him a reply. Perhaps our silence is 
sufficiently impressive to satisfy him. 

A peasant-woman coming our way presently, Carrie addresses 
her. I dare say she is a relief from Jones, who has grown glum 
and taciturn. She is a faded woman, with a huge bag of some- 
thing or other on her back—probably “ praties ”—and a black eye. 

“You have hurt yourself,” says Carrie, regarding the darkened 
eye with gentle sympathy. ‘ How did it happen?” 

* Wisha, I don’t know, alanna, but ’tis always knockin’ meself 
about I am,” says the woman, in a soft, helpless monotone. 
“Last night I’d like to kill meself, but I got off wid a bad eye, 
glory be . 

“Tt must hurt you, indeed,” says Carrie, who is compassionately 
regardful of the lack of intellect in the expression of the woman’s 
countenance. 

“Tn fegs; but it might be worse too. ’Tis nothin’ at all, dear. 
They do be jokin’ me about it up home, an’ askin’ who give me 
the black eye ; but sure I’m a widdy this many a day, an’ there’s 
no one to give it to me at all now, God help me!” 

This simple regret is too much for us; we all smile in- 
voluntarily. 

“Is your husband long dead?” pursues Carrie, when she has 
frowned us down. 

“Tt seems a long while to me, my lady; I miss him a good 
deal off an’on. He was a very handy man, an’ not too ready wid 
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his fist; but Father Jerry says as how it is the best as is always 
took.” 

* You got on well together, then ?” says Carrie, kindly. 

“No that bad, yer honor. Jist in the beginnin’ when we was 
married,—that is, for the first nine or ten years, ye’ll undherstand, 
—he was the devil an’ all when the dhrop was in him; but one 
night, shortly after that, he come home mad dhrunk, an’ so loose 
on his pins I wasn’t afraid of him, so I up wid me own fist an’ I 
give him a nudge on the brow wid a nate little pot-stick as come 
handy to me fingers (an’ used to be the rung of a sugawn chair, 
the like o’ which, honey, ye won’t see now), an’ it cut him a bitan’ 
dhrew the blood. An’ afther that, fegs, he had the greatest respect 
for me, an’ never raised his voice above a whisper when I'd be 
near. Qh, wirrasthrue the day, but he was the sad loss to me! 
There wasn’t a better man in all the counthry round.” 

She looks really distressed, sincerely sorry. ‘ Poor soul!” says 
Carry, and squeezes something into her hand. Then we all push 
forward again, leaving the disconsolate widow and her mysterious 
bag behind us. 

“What a melancholy mouth that poor peasaut had!” says 
Muriel, after a while. 

“ A weak one,” I suggest, humbly. 

“Yes, weak,” confesses Carrie, reluctantly, who has fallen in 
love with Killarney and its inhabitants, man, woman, and child, 
and resents as a personal affront a word in their disfavour. 

“Mouths are so expressive,” says Jones,—“ far more so than the 
eyes, in spite of all that poets may say.” 

“ Poets say a good deal for mouths too,” I remind him, amiably. 
“Even so long ago as in the days of Sir John Suckling they knew 
what a pretty mouth meant.” 

“So they did,” says Jones, enthusiastically. “ I remember the 
quotation to which you allude. It applies to the mouths of to-day, 
as well as to those of the past yesterday.” He glances with 
expressive tenderness at Miss Kingsley, and then repeats, 
slowly,— 

“ Her lips were red, and one was thin: 
Compared with that was next her chin, 
Some bee had stung it newly.” 


His gaze is waxing positively warm, and we are all beginning to 
criticise with much loving kindness the quaint old lines, when we 
are struck dumb by Brooke. He has broken into a loud, discord- 
ant laugh. 

«What an absurd amount of nonsense is spoken about poetry, 
so called !” he says, irreverently, “ and how insanely impossible are 
many of the lines before which we bow down and worship! Just 
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fancy, for example, Miss Kingsley’s lip if a bee had ‘stung it 
newly’! Why, it would be out of all proportion,—like Jones’s 
nose!” Ps 

He laughs again, wildly. Is there in this rude mirth 
incipient madness? Jones is looking apoplectic. There is little 
time to be lost. 

* You are right!” I exclaim, genially, seeing Carrie is too far 
gone to be of any use. “ The sting of a bee is no joke. It would 
make the prettiest lip ugly in less than no time, and twice the size 
of any ordinary nose.” 

“There! Of cowrse, as usual, you have said the wrong thing,” 
whispers Carrie, in an agony. ‘“ You have as good as said Mr. 
Jones’s nose is twice as large as anybody else’s.” 

“ Aren’t you pleased, Mr. Jones?” says Muriel, with a little 
seductive smile, glancing at him from under her long lashes. 
“You have just been told that my mouth and your nose are as 
lovely one as the other.” 

How she has arrived at this reasoning no one knows. Not a 
soul, however, dares to argue with her or dispute her right to 
come to any conclusion she may choose. Jones cheers up. His 
apparent determination to fall upon Brooke and smite him hip 
and thigh dies away; once more he saunters on with Carrie down 
the rugged glen. 

And now again we pass St. Patrick’s Well, and cross the two 
rustic bridges that span the river rushing so merrily through the 
lonely Gap,—past the turnpike, past the Eagle’s Eyrie, and so on 
and on, until we come to our starting-point and the faithful Con. 


CHAPTER VI, 


Our drive home is singularly silent, our dinner marked by a 
careful reserve. Even the bull-terrier seems struck by the strange 
quiet that has fallen upon us: probably he regards it as the pro- 
verbial calm that preludes the coming storm. 

Later on, in the drawing-room, Miss Kingsley remains per- 
sistently beside Carrie, and refuses to be inveigled from her 
retreat or drawn into any téte-d-téte whatsoever. It is with 
increasing appreciation of her mental strength I note this power 
to cope with stratagem. At an early hour she declares herself, 
with a pretty smile, “so very, very tired,” and bids us all “ good- 
night.” This she does with a slow grace that suits her; and if 
it seems to me that her hand lingers longest in that of Brooke, 
the idea it gives rise to is speedily set at naught by the fact that 
certainly her eyes rest more contentedly on Jones. I am still lost 
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in a maze of doubt as to her real meaning, when Jones himself 
comes up to me and tucks his arm into mine. 

“ Will I come out of doors and have a cigar with him before 
going to bed ?” 

I’m not such a dullard that I don’t know what that means— 
fatuous talk about Miss Kingsley until, through sheer weariness, 
my lids drop over my miserable eyes. But I haven’t the courage 
to refuse, and, with a sigh for my victimized self, I suecumb to 
his fleshy grasp and permit myself to be led from the room. 

Iamright. Without a preamble, without so much as a decent 
leading up to the topic, he launches forth into praise of the 
immaculate Muriel. 

“Did you ever meet any one with such a heavenly tem- 
perament ?” he says, when he has exhausted a barrowful of 
endearing epithets upon her personal loveliness. “The way she 
treated those little ragamuffins we met to-day going to the Gap! 
Did you notice it? She looked as if she adored them, one and 
all. I believe she couldn’t see that their faces were dirty. That’s 
what J call true saintliness of spirit. Her soul was filled with a 
divine pity for their wretched condition. To me she seems 
positively faultless.” 

“ There is nothing more admirable than strong belief,” remark 
I, sententiously. I throw extra force into my manner, to cover 
the fact that I am gradually dropping into a state of somnolency. 

* There were moments, ” goes on Jones, clinging affectionately 
to me, * when [ had my doubts as to whether I or another (who, 
in spite of all, shall be nameless) had the first claim on her 
affections. They were weak moments. To-day has solved all 
doubts. Now,” says Jones, turning to me with alarming rapidity, 
and laying his hand with a proud gesture upon his massive breast, 
“T know that it is I—Z who am preferred! You think with 
me?” 

I murmur a sympathetic reply. I fully and entirely agree with 
him. In truth, I see no reason why he should not consider him- 
self first in favor with Miss Kingsley. At the same time, I see no 
reason, either, why I should not equally agree with Brooke, were 
he to ask me the same question. 

“Yes, yes. She was more than sweet to me all day. That 
fact could not have passed unobserved by anybody.” This some- 
what viciously. ‘She’s a perfect angel!” goes on Jones, with a 
rapturous sigh. ‘She is more than human.” 

This is just a little too much for me. 

“Oh, look here, you know, Jones. I wouldn't, if I were you,” 
I remark, in tones of grave censure. “To traduce the girl you 
love isn’t form you know. It—it isn’t nice.” 
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* Traduce—traduce !” 
eh?” 

“T believe,” I return, judicially, “that I just now heard you 
make a remark to the effect that Miss Kingsley, in yowr opinion, 
‘was more than human.’ Now, how does the case stand? Iam 
a poor authority, I know, but tell me now, if a person is said to 
be ‘more than human,’ may she not be reasonably called in- 
human?” 

This conundrum I propound most anxiously, as one athirst for 
information. 

Jones, I can see in the clear moonlight, is growing as mad as 
mad can be. 

“To be wilfully misunderstood!” he mutters, angrily, and 
presently takes himself off. Thus am I mercifully delivered from 
a lover’s tirade that would probably have lasted, but for my sub- 
terfuge, until the stars began to wane. 

When I am positively assured that he has gone well out of my 
sight, I return to Carrie, and suggest a swift departure to our 
room, so as to avoid a second encounter with him. Being sleepy, 
she accedes to my request without a murmur. 

* Well, I’m quite sure you are wrong about Mr. Jones,” she 
says, as we toil up the stairs. “I am almost certain Muriel 
intends accepting Mr. Brooke.” 

“ You’re wrong, not I,” I return with conviction. 

“T’m not,” says Carrie. 

“ You are,” say I. 

**T believe she hates that poor Mr. Jones,” persists Carrie. 

“Well, time will tell,” exclaim I, feeling further argument 
beyond me. 

“ To-night shall tell,” says Carrie, firmly, and, stopping suddenly 
in the middle of the corridor, she forsakes my side, and, entering 
a room upon our left, disappears from view and leaves me to go on 
alone, disconsolate. 

Time passes. Evidently it is a more difficult task than she 
imagined to wring the truth from Muriel. Good heavens! could 
she have entered the wrong room, and been done to death by an 
hysterical old maid dreaming of midnight assassins? I am 
beginning to be suspicious of foul play, and full of sleepy sugges- 
tions to a sluggish conscience, to the effect that I, or the bull 
terrier, or the wooden-faced manager should go on a voyage of 
discovery in search of her remains, when the door opens, and she 
herself, in the uninjured flesh, appears upon the threshold. 

“Well, is it Brooke?” I ask, with some faint wakening into 
animation and a sharp return from the Land of Nod, into which 
I have been wandering. I receive no reply. 


stutters Jones, growing purple. “ Eh? 
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Silence gives consent,’ I remark, with hypocritical hilarity. 
“I bestow my congratulations and my benison on the fortunate 
Brooke. Let no false shame hinder him from accepting both. 
Though their intrinsic value is priceless, they wouldn’t, I fear, 
fetch much.” 

“Oh, do be quiet!” says Carrie, almost tearfully. There is 
about her such an air of chagrined surprise as she sinks into the 
nearest chair that my jocosity slips from me, and, ashamed of my 
abominable flippancy, I place an arm around her and look unutter- 
able sympathy. 

“Go on,” I whisper, “ tell me what she did say to you.” 

“ Nothing.” 

“What! After all this time ?” 

“ All what time ? I wasn’t a moment away.” 

* T thought it was a year,” return I, reproachfully, which pleases 
her, and presently her grievance breaks into sound. 

“She would tell me nothing, not a word. When, at first, I just 
dropped a little hint about Mr. Brooke, she began to laugh, and 
said she had no idea I was so—‘ so attracted by him,’ and she has 
laughed ever since. I said I was sure he loved her, and she said 
‘was I?’ I repeated my assurance a little sharply, whereupon 
she declared it was very good of him, that she ‘ wasn’t worthy of 
him,’ and all that sort of nonsense. Then I came to the point 
and asked her outright if she didn’t believe he was in love with 
her. She said, ‘ Dearest Carrie, you do ask such difficult ones ; 
no one can guess them. Never mind, J’// ask you another instead: 
Do you think he loves me or hates Mr. Jones the most?’ Of 
course I felt then there was nothing more to be said to her on that 
head, so I changed ground and said I should like to see her happy, 

as happy as I was. I put that iz, you know, to give a color to 
it,” says Carrie, as though apologizing to me for having told such 
a flagrant untruth. 

“It was very good of you to go as far as that for me,” I return, 
meekly. “It ismore than I deserve. What answer did she make 
to you ?” 

“She said—you will understand it was nothing but an idle 
compliment—but she did say,” confesses Carrie, reluctantly, 
“that she didn’t dare hope to get for a husband such a ‘darling’ 
as I had secured.” 

I was right: Miss Kingsley is a nice girl. I am very glad I 
asked her to stay with us; it was an excellent thought of mine. 
She is a remarkably intelligent girl. Outwardly, however, I take 
no notice of this last proof of her rare intelligence. 

“True, true,” I murmur, modestly. 

“Oh ! that’s all nonsense, you know,” says Carrie. “ You aren’t 
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the only man in the world by any means.” Plainly her late con- 
versation with that charming Miss Kingsley has ruffled her 
plumes. 

“There was a time, Caroline,” I remark with some austerity, 
“when I was given to understand that, to a certain person at least, 
I was the only man in the world.” 

“A time? What time?” says Carrie, frivolously. “And as to 
your being the last of your species, I’m sure if that were so the 
world would be a far more desirable place than it is at present.” 

“Be it so,” return I, mournfully. “If my haleyon days are 
flown, I must e’en be resigned. But no cruelty of yours can alter 
the fact that you'are still to me the one woman in the world.” 

“George, what an amount of humbug you can put into one 
short speech !? ” says Carrie, contemptuously. But I can see she 
is delighted with me, and thinks my sentiments above reproach. 
Having scored, I go back to the original topic. 

* So you could get nothing out of her?” I say. 

*‘ Nothing, beyond unlimited laughter. Perhaps she thinks it 
unwise to express_any sentiment until that stupid Brooke proposes. 
Of course it is awkward for her.” 

“ T would still bet on Jones,” say I. “ There is a solidity about 
Jones, both in his build and his banking account, that is sure to 
tell in the long run.” 

“Tsn’t it odd,” says Carrie, thoughtfully, “that, though we have 
beeu thrown so entirely with them during these past few days, we 
yet haven’t the faintest notion which of them it is she really 
prefers ?” 

“ She is a clever girl,” remark I, carefully. 

“ An enigma,” says Carrie. 

Thus agreed, we retire to rest, at peace with each other and the 
world—only to rise again next morning. It is astonishing with 
what forbearance we (who profess to think variety so charming) 
treat the eternal monotony of Nature. We sleep to wake; we 
wake to sleep again. And if by any chance some lucky thing 
occurs to break through this routine, instead of being grateful for 
it we deem ourselves ill used. 


(To be continued.) 





SALLY. 


By JOHN HILL. 


AUTIIOR OF “ TIIE WATERS OF MARA,” ETC, 


Cuaprer XXXIII. 


ApouT a week before Christmas, on a dull damp day with a 
southerly wind and a tendency to drizzle, General Lyatt, finding 
the company of his pet newspaper a little dull, determined to go 
out for a constitutional, in spite of the weather, with an idea of 
finishing by looking in at his brother’s house about the time of 
afternoon tea. So he put on a blue pea-jacket, a pair of leather 
gloves which he used when gardening, and a white felt hat, a 
little discoloured by age and what geologists call * weathering ” 
(meaning weather, as tailors mean trousers when the y say “ trou- 
serings”), with a tendency to sink down on his ears and look 

little too large, took a Samboo walking-stick in his hand, and a 
Trichinopoli cheroot in his mouth, and sallied forth, along the 
road. He looked up at the sky. Clouds were blowing up from 
the south-west, but it was not raining just then. And he walked 
on, thinking what a nice fellow that young barrister Winter was, 
and how fond he seemed of Jue, and what a famous pair they 
would look, which reminded him of a remote time when he was a 
stalwart and handsome young fellow—at least, people had told him 
he was—and when he, the said stalwart handsome young fellow, had 
stood up in a church at Portsmouth, or Plymouth, or some such 
place, alongside of a pretty girl, who used to insist on waxing his 
moustache in private, and then send him out to show himself. 
And what a lucky beggar he had been to live so long and so happily 
with her, and the beautiful boy they had! Until that horrible 
smash came, which was all his fault, and sent poor Alec out into 
the world to fight for his own hand, and be brought home to his 
old father by that splendid fellow McAlpin--took a fancy to the 
fellow the day he saw him too, the day he twigged that wound on 
his hand—the best day almost in his life, except, perhaps, the day 
when Alec really did come back, a fine strong, manly fellow, with 
ideas in his head, and the heart and look ofa gentleman. Then 
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he wondered where McAlpin was now, working for his living, poor 
fellow! By the way, didn’t the gossipers say there was some affair 
with that pretty girl, Miss Sally Byrne, in which McAlpin was 
somehow concerned? He had heard about the Verdon fiasco, and 
had said, “ Poor girl, poor girl!” and thought what an infernal 
rascal the fellow Verdon must be—man who would have been 
shot like a dog in his (the General’s) young days. And if he was 
not very much mistaken, McAlpin would find some way of making 
the fellow feel it yet. He knew these Scotchmen, and their tem- 
pers. By Jove! When the 78th came to Cawnpore, and found 
that Well! Herememberedit. So reflecting, the General strolled 
into what has been called in the earlier part of this narrative, the 
Narrow Way. At the upper end of it, as may be remembered, a 
grove of trees overshadowed a plank-bridge over a stream, a 
tributary of the Lin. It had now begun to rain, and the General 
hastened to reach that grove of trees, in order tq wait under them 
till the shower might be over. And he found somebody leaning 
on the wooden rail of that bridge already, under the grove. And 
it was Sally crying convulsively, all alone. “Poor little girl!” 
said the General, “what’s the matter? Tell me all about it. 
You know who Iam; I’m only a harmless old fogey, but tell me 
if I can help you?” 

“T don’t believe you’d speak to me,” said Sally, drying her 
eyes, © if you knew all about me.” 

“ Don’t say that. What is it? Anything wrong at home?” 

“Oh, yes; everything is wrong everywhere, and it’s my fault. 
They are kind to me at home—at least, I know they mean to be ; 
but they keep saying all sorts of things, and asking questions that 
drive me wild, and want to keep me a prisoner indoors for fear of 
what people may think. And people all stare at me, and laugh ; 
and I daren’t go out except in the dark—and then a man—a man 
out of the chemist’s shop—spoke to me—and I don’t know what to 
do. I wish somebody would send me to America, or shoot me, or 
something !” 

This rather incoherent statement illumined the General’s mind 
gradually, and he shook the bamboo at invisible foes. “ Dear 
me!” he said, in a vexed and puzzled tone. 

“And I don’t deserve that people should be kind to me— 
especially you. You ought to curse and hate me.” 

* But real’ ---I don’t quite see why. Why should people be 
anything bu: kind to you—especially me ?” 

* ve done you more harm than any one else.” 

“Indeed? Come, let me hear a little more of these deadly 
injuries you have done me,” said the General, with a smile; “let 
us go into details. Always well to go into details before thinking 
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a question’s settled, eh? Now, what harm have you done me? 
Broken a window ?” 

“IT made Alec—your Alec—forget his work and waste his time, 
and lose his examination, so that he went to grief—and I treated 
him very badly.” This rather hurriedly. 

“Eh? Oh, now I begin to understand a great many things I 
never quite could get the rights of. So you were fond of Alec, 
were you? Well, you don’t expect me to blame you for that, I 
suppose ? Why, I’m rather fond of him myself, you know.” 

“Yes. But I know I spoilt his life.” 

“No you didn’t, my dear. It was his old ass of a father who 
did that. Don’t you fret about that. At any rate, we can manage 
to bear the blame between us, I daresay, if you insist on having 
any share in the blame at all. Now, you listen to me, and dry 
your eyes. We are going for a little walk first, so that I may 
understand a little more about things; and make the acquaint- 
ance, don’t you know, of the girl who had the good taste to be 
fond of my boy. Never told me anything about it, catch him! 
Then we will go and have a cup of tea. I know what you want, 
exactly. You want a cup of tea, and some friends. Now, I think 
I can find you both.” 

“ You are awfully good—much more so than I deserve.” 


“ Oh, nonsense; now, come along.” 

And this curiously assorted pair of children started a long con- 
versation on the merits and history of the young man, Alec Lyatt, 
while the rain fell gently. 


CyarTeR XXXIV. 


THE same afternoon a small party, mainly feminine, was 
assembled at afternoon tea in Mrs. Lyatt’s drawing-room. It 
consisted of those who had been co-operating in church decora- 
tion and had been invited to rest there before dispersing to their 
several homes: namely, Mrs. Chance, who had presided at the 
decorating in a quasi-clerical capacity, that is to say, she had 
criticised while the others worked ; Mrs. Baynes, accompanied on 
this occasion by her husband, who constituted the male minority 
present; Mrs. Lyatt, of course, and her daughter Rue. Jue was 
still at the church with her brother and Winter, who had been 
victimised to a great extent in the matter of ladders, hammers, 
and tin-tacks, and had risked the abrupt conclusion of a promising 
forensic career by climbing to inaccessible places or impossible 
heights on a rickety ladder with his mouth full of nails, string in 
one hand, and a wreath in the other. He and Jue had volun- 
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teered to finish the work the others had tired of, and Harry 
had volunteered unasked to stay and help them. Harry 
had strict views on the subject of chaperonage where his sisters 
were concerned, and to his mischievous mind propriety formed a 
delightful excuse for remaining as that third party whose presence 
s always so acceptable to a young man and young woman who 
stay behind to finish Christmas decorations. After the ordinary 
trivialities, conversation soon settled on the absorbing local topic 
of the day, viz., the Case of Sally Byrne. The speakers reminded 
one vaguely of animals which have a bone they never tire of 
worrying, nor fail to find fresh flavour in, no matter how long it 
has already been gnawed. To say that her adventures had given 
rise to much conversation would be a mild way of expressing the 
commotion, and, in some cases I fear, delight, of which she had 
been recently the cause. Mrs. Chance began. 

* What a dreadful business this is,” she said, “about that Sally 
Byrne!” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Lyatt, “I am very sorry for her indeed.” 

Mrs. Chance-said, * Oh, of course,” in a slightly disappoint ed 
tone, “though I must say candidly I am a great deal sorrier for 
her poor mother. I always said she was too indulgent. However, 
she is probably bitterly repenting it now.” 

This conclusion had a certain satisfaction in its tone. It’s always 
satisfactory to suppose that people are bitterly repenting of some 
course one always said they would repent of. Why not ? Especially 
when one never did really say anything of the sort. 

“ Pretty gal, too,” remarked Mr. Baynes, thoughtlessly, to be 

instantly ‘snubbed by his wife, who said, “ F ar better for her if 
she had not been. It’s a ter rible snare.” 

Mr. Baynes reflected, but did not state, that it was a snare to 
which Mrs. Baynes had never been much exposed, which was a 
rude thought on his part. 

“ But I understand,” said Mrs. Lyatt, who disliked looking at 
the uncomfortable side of things, “that she was married to this 
Mr. Verdon.” 

“T understood not,” said Mrs. Chance, with decision. 

“ They say,” said Mrs. Baynes, “that he got up a marriage 
form of some sort—sort of Fleet-parson business — don’t 
they ?” 

* Well, that sort of thing is just as bad as none,” said Mrs. 
Baynes. 

* Just as bad,” said Mrs. Chance, “ in the eye of the law or of 
the Church. In fact, the Church only recognises marriage as a 
sacrament, not a mere lay form. My husband says civil marriage 
is little better than open sin.” 
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“ But if she believed it real,” said Mrs. Lyatt, “it wasn’t her 
fault.” > 

“ But can we suppose,” said Mrs. Chance, “ that she did believe 
it? And if she did, it doesn’t excuse her.” 

“But surely,” said Mrs. Lyatt, “ you can’t blame a person who 
does a thing under a mistake, as if they had done it wilfully ?” 

“ That’s a kind of argument which leads people into the most 
fatal error,” said Mrs. Chance. * If we are not to blame for believ- 
ing things through error, which are not true, then nobody is to 
blame for believing anything as long as they believe it !” 

“Well, of course,” said Rue, suddenly, “why should they be 
blamed ?” 

* But just think, dear, what is involved in what you say; it 
would justify actual Freethinking.” 

* Ah, well, perhaps it would. I suppose it must be wrong, but 
it seems cruel.” 

Rue could not quite rise to the logical height of accepting all 
the consequences of a proposition—ruat caelum. Perish the pro- 
position rather than admit a disagreeable deduction from it. 

“ Still,” said Mrs. Lyatt, “ one must remember that she is very 
young, evidently very rash, and was no doubt very much tempted. 
The man had the reputation of being clever and successful, and 
one thing and another, and I daresay dazzled her a good deal, 
an ignorant country girl, who had spent her life ranning about 
here and amusing herself. And he is most likely a thorough man 
of the world, who thinks it rather a feather in his cap to spread 
sorrow in harmless and happy families, whose only fault is that 
sort of ignorance which people so often flatter by the name of 
innocence.” 

“ Much innocence about her!” chuckled Mr. Baynes. It was 
his great privilege to be ihe only man in Mudford society why 
was allowed complete participation in the several female conclaves 
of the neighbourhood. He listened; he picked up his little daily 
burden of mud-stained inaccuracy and spread it industriously 
from clique to clique, discharging portions of his load everywhere 
like an agency for the distribution of sewage for fertilization 
purposes. People said, “Oh, it’s only Mr. Baynes. He won't let 
it go any further, I know,” and prattled on. Of course, he did let 
it go as much further as possible, and the pleased smile which 
illumined his broad face, encircled by a sandy fringe of beard, told 
his intention. In most small communities there is a man who 
has attained the dignity of being “Only Mr. Baynes.” 

* Much innocence about her!” he remarked. “ Why, she was 
always all over the place with some young fellow or other. They 
tried to land young Corfe once, and of course he would have been 
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no end of a gatch for people like that. Then there was that Scotch 
doctor fellow ¢ 

“She certainly selected the most questionable acquaintances,” 
said Mrs. Chance. “ Do you know that she was said to be as good 
as engaged to that Dr. McAlpin, who was a most dangerous man, 
according to all accounts.” 

“ A nasty fellow,” said Mr. Baynes. 

“He is one of our dearest friends,” said Mrs. Lyatt, “ and always 
has seemed to me to be a perfect gentleman.” 

* Ah, well, dear Mrs. Lyatt, you know him better than we do, 
no doubt,” said Mrs. Chance, with that peculiar wave of the head 
of an obstinate woman, whose convictions earthquakes will not 
uproot ; “but still, I cannot help thinking he was a dangerous 
person, and had the most extraordinary views, and the most coarse, 
outspoken way of putting them, in that dreadful accent of his. It 
made me almost sorry for him, though I know it is weak of 
me.” 

“He was a sharp chap,” said Mr. Baynes, “ had sense enough to 
run away when he found the Byrnes wanted to catch him for one 
of the girls, supposing young Corfe failed to come to the scratch.” 

Here Jue came in, fur-clad, rosy, and rain-sprinkled, and looking 
remarkably happy. Winter and young Harry, hearing the buzz of 
voices in the drawing-room, had retired to the smoking-room, 
where the former smoked and read Punch, while the latter 
strummed the piano. Harry had an exasperating little tune 
which he always played with the bass wrong when be felt idly in- 
clined. He knew that Winter was powerless to prevent him, as 
much of Winter’s peace and comfort depended on the amount of 
opportunity he, Harry, chose to give him of private colloquy with 
his sister Jue, about the gardens, or at church-decorating, or dur- 
ing country walks. And Harry took care to assert his impregnable 
position. ' 

When Jue entered the conversation ceased for a moment. 

“Ts it raining, dear?” said Mrs. Lyatt. 

“Yes. Is there any tea left? I’m dreadfully hungry and 
thirsty.” And Jue deposited her hat, gloves, and dolman on a 
chair, and touched her hair with her fingers on each side lightly. 
It made no difference to the hair. It was simply a form, to be 
observed before sitting down, like looking into one’s hat in church. 
Then Mr. Baynes, who certainly rushed in where Mesdames Chance 
and Baynes, like angels, feared to tread, his strong points 
being wit and tact, observed in a pleasant, “ chaffy” tone: “I 
say, wasn’t the Scotch doctor rather sweet on you, Miss Jue?” 

“ Robert, how can you!” from Mrs. Baynes. 

“Oh, go on! girls like to be chaffed about their sweethearts - 
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not that I suppose Miss Jue ever looked on him as one, of course. 
She would know a good deal better.” 

Jue sat perfectly silent, becoming rather red, rather uncom- 
fortable, and very, very angry. After a pause, she turned to Mrs. 
Chance, and said, in a more or less indifferent tone, “I think we 
have finished nearly everything at the church, but there is an 
immense lot of mess to sweep up.” 

“Thank you, dear, I’m sure, for all the trouble you have taken.” 

“ T think Mr. Winter is a person to be more thanked,” said Jue, 
with a rather, not very, conscious face ; “ he took all the posts of 
danger and difficulty.” 

* Flirtations on ladders, eh?” said Mr. Baynes, on whom Jue’s 
foregoing snub had had very much the effect of a projectile on a 
mud-bank. On observing her face, however, it dimly occurred to 
him that she seemed annoyed, so he added: “ Come, come, now, 
mustn’t be offended at a joke—made by papa’s old friend too. 
That would never do.” 

*T did hear, dear Mrs. Lyatt,” said Mrs. Chance, “though I 
didn’t like to say anything about it to you at the time, that this 
girl used to lay herself out to catch dear Alec, your nephew, and 
that they encouraged it. Of course, I am not certain, and I knew 
it would give you great pain, if it were true, so I said nothing. 
Now that all chance of that is over, there is no harm my speak- 
ing.” 

“I think that must be a mistake,” said Mrs. Lyatt ; “I never 
heard a word, or saw a sign of it.” 

“ Pretty nearly everybody else did though!” blurted out Mr. 
Baynes. “ Law, bless you, J’ve seen ’em out together! Tell you 
what it is, Mrs, Lyatt, young fellows don’t tell people at home 
eve rything, you may depend on it.” 

“T think,” said Jue, “that Alec is quite man of the world 
enough to manage his own affairs, and is not called on particularly 
to consult anyone else.” 

“Oh, no one would think of blaming him, dear,” said Mrs. 
Chance. “A young man, of course, is a young man, and mus’ 
amuse himself, we all know.” 

*T don’t think it possible that Alec is a young man who would 
amuse himself at any young lady’s expense,” said Mrs. Lyatt. 
* At least, I hope not.” 

** Oh, they pick those notions up abroad,” said Mr. Baynes. “I 
fancy you'll find he and the Scotch doctor have had their fun one 
way and another. They weren’t either of them so jolly green as 
to be caught by a girl like Sally Byrne.” 

At this moment the door opened, and General Lyatt entered, 
accompanied by—Sally Byrne. 


” 
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“Good afternoon,” he gently observed, a little taken aback by 
the number of people present. “I met this young lady out for a 
walk just now by herself, looking as if kind friends were what she 
most wanted, and we had a little conversation, and understand 
each other pretty well, 1 think. And if kind friends are really 
wanted by anybody, I know this is the place to look for them in.” 

The General spoke with a certain amount of hesitation, which 
increased as he noticed the faces of the visitors growing stonier, 
while even Mrs. Lyatt looked a little taken aback. An awful 
doubt struck him, whether he had really done an act of kindness 
in bringing Sally there, and he looked interrogatively and 
piteously from one face to another. 

“ How do you do, General Lyatt ?” said Mrs. Baynes and Mrs. 
Chance, in their most common society tones. 

Mr. Baynes stared at Sally with the blank curiosity of a pro- 
vincial at the Zoo. Sally looked at first shy, then sullen and 
defiant. 

“T think we must be going, dear Mrs. Lyatt,” said Mrs. Chance. 
“Good bye. Thank you so much, dear Jue, for the help you have 
given us, and thank dear Mr. Winter from me, too.” 

Mrs. Baynes, after visibly nudging her husband, departed also, 
with him in tow. Jue, who had heard all the story of Sally, in 
detail, from Winter, who could no more conceal anything from 
Jue than he could fly, went up to Sally, as she stood beside the 
General, silent, upright, and with an “at-bay” expression on her 
face, and kissed her. ‘ We have never known each much before, 
Sally, so we will be friends now.” And then two tears started out 
of Sally’s proud eyes, and silently overflowed. General Lyatt 
went away. Mrs. Lyatt came up to Sally, and said— 

* Now come and sit down, dear, and tell us all about it. If we 
can really help you in any way, of course we will, and Uncle Alec 
is generally right after all, dear, unworldly old fellow as he is.” 

* It’s awfully kind of you,” said Sally, in her old school-girl Eng- 
lish, * to speak to me at all.” 


By-and-bye, when Jue was telling Winter the history of this 
occurrence—Jue appeared to confide pretty freely in Winter just 
now-—she finished by saying— 

“ And what mamma says is that she ought to have a constant 
occupation of some sort.” 

“It’s easy enough to guess how she must feel, and how madden- 
ing it must be to have her poor mother going on always with the 
same weak expostulation at everything and nothing, always 
going on, and never coming to the point, very much as when the 
girl was a child and stole jam, or had told an unusually clumsy lie 
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and got found out ; but, my dear Jue, Sally Byrne and a constant 
occupation are two ideas which fail to associate themselves. It is 
inconceivable. What she wants is to be let out to amuse herself 
and do what she like. It isn’t conscience or shame so much that 
prey on her damask cheek as being kept in and hung over with 
melancholy eyes by female relatives. She’ll begin to flirt with the 
postman or the butcher’s man if they keep up the seclusion and 
constant-occupation business.” 


CHAPTER XXXY. 


Ir was getting close on Christmas. The usual short vacation had 
begun among Alaster’s students, and a few days of leisure were 
left him in the meanwhile to pursue his own projects. On the 
evening of the 23rd of December he received a note. from Alec, 
suggesting that they should go down to Mudford the next day 
together, and that Alaster should take up for a few days his old 
quarters at Balaclava Cottage. He lit his pipe and mused over 
this note, as he sat alone by the fire in the Marylebone Road 
lodging. 

Mudford—a poor little country borough, with one or two com- 
mercial hotels, a cattle-fair, and surrounding breweries on one 
side and detached residences on the other. It did not seem fer- 
tile in any sort of interest, but it had made more difference in his 
life than old and glorious Edinburgh, vast and mysterious London, 
or splendid and terrible Paris. Thither some wonderful fate must 
have brought him to learn that which neither work nor war had 
taught him elsewhere: to learn all that the gold, red, and black 
leaves in the light of an October sunset could tell him, as they 
floated slowly down the river; to read the runes they formed for 
him, as he wandered along the edge, alone, waiting for the chill 
starlit night to come, in which to wander always on, always alone, 
with the dream of a lost Other always beside him, making him 
even more alone. And he had understood what the dead leaves and 
the lonely river, the bare, black boughs pointing at the stars, and 
the stars themselves have to say to one who walks among them 
alone ; along the same paths in which he has aforetime walked, in 
the delight of his heart, with no dream-form at all, but with the one 
beautiful love of his life beside him. And that lesson had made 
him older, more gaunt, more taciturn, kinder in disposition, 
sharper in tongue. 

The shock of finding the bad dream dispelled, the bad dream 
he expected never to wake from all the days of his life, was like 
the bringing of a sudden pardon to a man in prison. The prison 
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was no more. The world ceased to be a den of woe and desolation, 
whose very beauty made men write sad songs. Life was no longer 
a weary load, a fardel of impostures. It was a joyous and com- 
plete thing. He had found that which was lost, and finding 
altered the whole world for him as much as losing it had done. 
And yet, what was the mere sentimental trouble he had gone 
through compared with that awful period of terror and torture 
at the remembrance of which the girl he loved had shivered in his 
arms. She, who had been child-like, playful, petulant, wilful, 
docile, and altogether a centre of all charming contradictions, 
was now, he remembered, a sullen and sorrowful woman, whose 
pride was the higher for having been insulted, who sat alone as 
much as possible, and thought through long silences such thoughts ! 
Would she ever forget it all, and recover her old personality? 
Would she try to cover her hurt with laughter—the wild mirth 
which is only born of deep sorrow, and sinks back to it? And 
Alaster’s eyes began to blaze, and his teeth to set, as he thought 
of the cause of all this still roaming the world, at his cursed ease, 
his self-centred comfort, and placid, critical scorn of all living 
souls but one. Never think that you are forgotten, Michael 
Verdon, while this hollow-eyed, iron-mouthed man, faithful and 
true, full of lasting love and sorrow and vengeance, is alive. 
Alaster went out into the street, and walked, and walked 
on, regardless of where he went or which of the long lanes 
of lamps he should follow, amid the busy joyous confusion 
of those who were buying food for feasts at home, and 
Christmas presents for the fathers and mothers, the sons and 
daughters, the brothers and sisters they loved. The windows 
were ablaze with temptations for the season, rich colours, artistic 
designs, the glitter of wreathed metal-work, brass, oxidised silver, 
bronze and all that reigned over ephemeral taste. Excited crowds 
of purchasers entered and left, and hesitated longingly round 
windows—especially children. Christmas is the children’s season. 
Even the poor little victims of compulsory education and squalid 
overcrowding, the scapegoats of Supply and Demand snatch a little 
glimpse at the great joy of which the glad tidings do not often reach 
them. At Christmas there are holidays, there are gorgeous panto- 
mimes, Seven Dials tripe suppers for some, turkey and\mince-pies for 
others ; singing, music, presents, trees, decorations—all that chil- 
dren can best of all people enjoy. Out here in crowded, moving, glit- 
tering Oxford Street, were the'children of these last days, doing their 
best to enjoy the Feast of the Child. Alaster passed along, 
through them all, thinking of the child-girl he had known, who 
never should be child again, and a fierce thought kept growing 
and glowing in him, a trace of the old dark thoughts his Norse 
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and Pict ancestors had sent down to him from some home among 
the eternal mists and fires. It was from Odin and Ving-Thor 
that they learned when to feast, and how to feast, and why to feast, 
when the wrecks of the ships of the Saxons were scattered, when 
the skulls of the foemen were cups for their wine, when the 
guests came with song to the stroke of the oarsmen, and harpers 
made lays on the brave that were dead. They knew not of peace 
and good-will to men on earth, but they had left behind other 
texts which are not yet forgotten, and Slay and spare nocht ! was 
of them, loud, hoarse, and screaming as the wild, wind-borne 
northern music which has carried terror before it and fierce venge- 
ful joy behind it all over the war-worn world. And so it sang and 
made a march in Alaster’s brain for him as he walked along, his 
steps quickening, his eyes widening and lightening with the fixed 
fire as of an awful inspiration. He had forgotten the laboratory, 
and the students, the joyous Christmas children, and all the life 
that makes up London. He had forgotten all the philosophies, 
the exact sciences, the clever schemes for explaining the incom- 
prehensible and making the void places of the earth blossom as a 
rose. 

Michael Verdon had, some months ago taken a flat in the 
West End, and given up his apartment in Charlotte Street to the 
next undeveloped impecunious genius who might choose it for 
his chrysalis. Of this fact Alaster McAlpin was not aware, or he 
might not have taken the trouble to walk there from the Maryle- 
bone Road. For it was thither that his, at first, aimless steps had 
now distinctly formulated their route. All he learned there was 
Verdon’s address in Kensington. He turned round and walked to 
Kensington. The children had gone home now—except those 
whose home was the gutter, their bed the doorstep. At Verdon’s 
new abode Alaster learned that he was dining out, that he was 
going to Brussels by the night steamer from London to one of 
the Dutch or Belgian ports. He then bought a Bradshaw in the 
first available shop, and ascertained what time the steamer started, 
and from which docks, went to the nearest office and took a ticket. 
Then he went home and wrote a short note to Alec to say he was 
obliged to leave town for a day or two, and could not travel with 
him to Mudford that morning. After that, he took out his old 
pea-jacket, put it round him, belted his plaid over that, and put 
on his Kilmarnock bonnet. Stick in hand, he stood, the figure, a 
trifle taller and broader, and the older, sterner image, of the lad 
who plodded through the driving mist to the inn of Bur- 
ranachter. It was the same old plaid he wore that day, the same 
old plaid in which he had lain down under the rain in the hoof- 
trampled mud of Plevna, the same bonnet, and the same heavy 
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stick. And he looked round the room. He had almost taken a 
fancy to this poor common-place little lodging, where the landlord 
was always cleaning windows in his shirt-sleeves, where the chil- 
dren shrieked and tumbled in the yard with the old cur and her 
puppies, where the servant-girl seemed never to sleep, never to 
rest, and never to wash. Then an odd fancy, suggested perhaps 
by the plaid and the stick, seemed to strike him. He took from 
among his books the little old brown leather Virgil with Keith 
McAlpin, 1745, Sie Volvere Parcas, written in it, and placed it 
in the pocket of his pea-jacket. Then he went out of doors into 
the night. It was very cold, very still, and a heavy fog was slowly 
settling down on London. The lamps burned dull and red. The 
chemist’s window, ten feet away, looked like a ship’s starboard and 
port lamps a mile away, and then came suddenly, mysteriously, 
and exaggeratedly near, as he approached them. They seemed 
to approach him, and he to stand still. The frost increased from 
moment to moment, and the plashing slime of the streets became 
hard, slippery, and corrugated like iron, causing unprepared horses 
to stumble, and hoarse, half-visible drivers to curse. Alaster’s 
feet began to ring as he walked instead of to splash. And some 
feet passed by that rang not at all, of shoeless, running link-boys, 
who passed like red and silent meteors. Alaster began to feel a 
strange exalted happiness. He was at home in the frost and the 
mist, out of which belated foot-passengers were hurrying home, 
handkerchief to mouth, with rounded: backs and heightened 
shoulders. He went into an eating-house somewhere, and had a 
plate of meat and a glass of whisky. He had not eaten since 
the middle of the day. 

“Very thick to-night, sir,” remarked the waiter as he paid and 
left. ; 

“Very.” 

“ Makes traffic difficult. Thank you, sir. Merry Christmas to 
you, sir.” 

“Same to you. Good-night.” And he walked eastward now, 
along Holborn, past the quaint old-world facade of Staple Inn, 
which rose above him with its overhanging storeys and sharp 
gables in dusky outline, the mysterious and fantastic monument 
of the long-dead days, when young Shakespeare heard the mid- 
night chimes of that old gothic London we shall never see, and 
have, with the help of fire, done our best to destroy. Past 
stern black massive Newgate, down the darkening length of 
deserted Cheapside, where the fog grew ever thicker, past the 
temple of the money-changers, a scarce-visible dark mass, the glory 
of whose gilt grasshopper was veiled in impenetrable obscurity, and 
right through to Tower Street, leaving the empty dark city behind, 
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and coming into regions which again began to be populous, and 
to betray an admixture of the maritime element. And here, 
where he stood on Tower Hill, a wonderful thing was seen by him, 
which the dwellers in Western London are seldom privileged to 
see. The mist lifted slowly, and floated away before a slight 
breeze, and revealed the time-honoured Tower of London, standing 
in its mountainous fortitude, solitary, age-defying, and white 
under the light of a winter moon. Alaster looked at it long and 
silently, his feet resting not far from where fell the heads of some 
of Keith McAlpin’s leaders nearly a century and a half ago. Then 
he walked on down narrower, downward tending streets, where the 
noise of fiddles and dancing and song came from the gaslit win- 
dows of the sailors’ taverns, where the yellow-haired Dane and 
Swede, the curly black-locked Spaniard, Neapolitan, and Maltese, 
sarrings in ears, knife in boots, were wandering, joking in broken 
English with bonnetless, print-clad Poll and Sall, or quarrelling in 
fiery foreign syllables with one another, or with some black- 
skinned Malay with gleaming eyes and ready kris. Dancing, 
brandy, singing, and joking—aye, and fighting they were, with 
occasional green suggestions of “ Merry Christmas” over it all. 
Phantoms all to Alaster, like the other and earlier crowds of 
glittering Oxford Street, the weird old gables of Staple Inn, the 
stony gloom of Newgate, the tall fog-laden solitary city streets. 
And he passed on, heedless of shout, laugh, quarrel or joke, or 
** Melly Clissmiss!” of polite and pigtailed John, who was enjoy- 
ing himself like the rest, with a wooden and meaningless smile on 
his melancholy monkey face. And on, and on, through monoton- 
ous miles of dull streets, whose only excitement was an occasional 
fight outside a flaring grog-shop door. At last he reached his 
destination, and crossed a gangboard which admitted him to a 
large steamer, whose deck was in the usual confusion, peculiar to 
the hour or so before departure. He went and lay down for a time 
in the berth to which his ticket entitled him, and slept like a dog, 
while passengers arrived, and ate and drank, and tramped to and 
fro, and talked, and said “ Good-bye” and “ Merry Christmas ” to 
one another, while seamen and labourers hauled and pushed and 
shouted on the deck. Then came a time of rest and comparative 
silence. The passengers lay down in their berths, or walked in 
greatcoats about the deck, and the steamer proceeded slowly 
down the Thames. At an early hour in the morning, when the 
moon was setting, and a haze had again descended which made 
the funnel scarcely visible from the bows, the troubled motion of 
a gentle ground swell told Alaster, now awake, that they were 
nearing the open sea. He belted his plaid as tightly round him 
as possible, turned up the collar of his pea-jacket, and went on 
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deck. The ship was steaming very slowly ahead, while a look- 
out man in the bows tooted at intervals on a sad, sonorous horn. 
Alaster roamed about, finding no one, and occasionally stumbling 
over a coiled rope. Then there appeared another passenger, in a 
long furred coat, with cap to match, who walked over from the 
after to the fore deck, in order to smoke a cigar, which was not 
allowed in the first-class portion. As he passed close to Alaster, 
he recognised him, and said— 

* Hullo, Doctor! Still believe in romance ?” 

Alaster followed him silently into the bows. “ Michael Verdon,” 
he said, in a low voice. 

“Well?” 

“ You have no stick. See, I throw mine into the water. Now 
we are man to man.” 

The look-out man was a Dutchman, and did not understand or ° 
pay any attention to the two passengers behind him. From any 
further spectators they were veiled by the haze, and the two stood 
there alone in the faint misty light of the setting moon. It was 
very cold. The deck was wet and slippery. 

“What do you mean ?” said Verdon. 

Alaster said nothing, but hit the other straight in the face, so 
that he went down ina heap. Alaster waited. Verdon got up again, 
and rushed at him wildly with a knive. Alaster caught the wrist 
that held the knife in his left hand,and tore the knife out of it, hold- 
ing it by the blade, and cutting his hand in every finger. He then 
threw the knife overboard to join the stick, Verdon hitting him 
with the free hand as well as he could at the short distance in the 
meantime. Then with a rush the two men were locked together 
in an awful wrestle, in which each dragged the other nearer and 
nearer to the bulwark. The Dutch sailor threw down his horn, 
and seized them, and tried to drag them asunder as one does two 
dogs, but did not succeed. He saw that both were smeared with 
blood, and that murder was evidently the matter, and shouted for 
help. One or two more sailors came up, and a wild confused 
struggle took place, the two combatants being both on the 
ground. But never a moment relaxed the grasp of Alaster’s hand 
on the other’s throat. Verdon was the weaker man, but Alaster 
had been wounded. Alaster’s dire resolution never veered for a 
moment, and Verdon began to feel that he had to deal with a foe 
who feared nothing and knew no mercy. Verdon asked for mercy 
once. “ Had you any mercy for her?” replied Alaster. And then 
they scrambled and fought in the white mist, while the passengers 
slumbered below, and the look-out man had left his post to part 
them. Was that the sound of a wild, ghostly pibroch that fell 
from afar on Alaster’s ears, or what ? The look-out man and the 
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sailors heard it too, for they started away. “ G— d—— them!” 
said an English sailor, “ let them. fight themselves blind if they 
like. Listen! What’s that?” It was no pibroch that came 
through the mist. It was a fierce, loud steam whistle, and the 
last thing Alaster saw was a great green flaming eye, like that of 
the chemist’s shop in the London fog. Then there was a crashing 
and rending, an unearthly noise, and an awful human wail. The 
Dutch sailor should never have left his post. But no Wreck 
Commissioners will ever blame him now, or know the reason why. 

Alec Lyatt was travelling down to Mudford from Paddington, 
on the afternoon of the 24th of December, and had just bought 
the evening paper, which was selling all its editions like wild-fire 
among the crowd of Christmas travellers, having obtained a cat- 
astrophe in the nick of time to make a good sensational heading. 

* Terrible collision in the Channel. 

“‘ Great loss of life. 

“ Narrative of a survivor. 

“A collision occurred last night, or early this morning, near the 
mouth of the Thames,between the passenger S.S.Prince of Orange, 
of the London and Bremerwerpen Line, and the Danish steamer 
KongChristian. The former vessel had started asgusual from White- 
wall Docks, and nearly reached the open sea when overtaken by a 
haze, during which she was run into nearly amid ships by the 
Kong Christian. The cause of the collision is unknown. The 
Prince of Orange sank almost immediately. The Kong Christian 
lay to and put out boats and rescued as many as possible of the 
passengers and crew, but it was next to impossible to find them 
in the fog, and no one could swim or live long in water of such a 
temperature. It is supposed that at least fifty lives have been 
lost. Among those picked up and identified, and brought to 
London by the Kong Christian, are the following :— 

“Mr. Michael Verdon, the well-known dramatic author, very 
much shaken and bruised, but in « fair way to recovery. He clung 
to a floating piece of wood, and was so picked up by a boat of the 
Kong Christian. Clinging to his neck, and supported by the 
same fragment of timber, was found another man, dead, his head 
having been evidently under water for some time. In his pockets 
was only found a small Bible, with the inscription, Keith McAlpin, 
1745, Sic Volvere Parcas, and another sentence, apparently in 
Irish or Gaelic. Nothing is known of him, and Mr. Verdon is too 
ill to give any account.” Then followed other names. 

Later that afternoon, Sally happened to be walking up 
the Narrow Way, for the purpose of admiring a very fine 
sunset, composed of rosy streaks on a saffron surface appearing 
through a large irregular fissure in a mass of leaden cloud, with 
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stormy surfaces of flamy red superposed on the purple grey. 
Bobby Corfe happened to be walking the same way, at the same 
time, no doubt for the same purpose. As it was a very cold after- 
noon, one of Bobby’s hands was in his greatcoat pocket. Sally’s 
hand on that side was in the same pocket. I have said it was 
very cold, so that is natural enough. 

“ And we can have a small house somewhere in South Audley 
Street,” Bobby remarked, “and get united in the holy bonds 
when this beastly election’s over. What do you think, Mrs. Corfe, 
M.P.? Does it sound nice? ” 

*T don’t know.” 

“ Hullo, there’s Lyatt ! Well, old chappie, you look rather glum. 
What’s the news ?” 

Sally hastily withdrew that hand. Alec had come there on 
purpose to look for her. He had been puzzling how to tell her 
the terrible message from the sea, but the sight of Sally calmly 
flirting with an old lover, while Alaster McAlpin was lying stark 
in a mortuary told him quite plainly what to do. He handed her 
the paper, and said— 

* When you have finished your conversation, and admired the 
sky sufficiently, g» home and read that, Sally.” 


THE END. 
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By THe AvurHor or ‘*‘ Cousin Dick.” 


CHaAPTerR I. 


THE TEMPTATION, 


Ir is a long while ago now; I doubt if any one is alive who could 
call to mind the days before the Cranborne lighthouse was built, 
when, instead of the warning messenger flinging its golden beams 
far over the unquiet waters, it was left to Providence, luck, what- 
ever you will, to guide the helpless vessels from among the 
treacherously hidden dangers. Everyone who knows the Cornish 
coast has doubtless visited the rocks which form what is known 
as the “ Devil’s Cradle,” the scene of so many shipwrecks. The 
name itself was not misapplied, for once within the deep basin so 
called which these rocks encircle with their giant forms ranged like 
ghostly monsters around, no human aid can save the hapless vessel. 

In these days it would be a source of wonder why the fisher- 
folks, for common humanity’s sake, did not try to mend the state 
of things, but no such attempt was ever made. Why should the 
quiet villagers trouble themselves about other people’s safety ? 
What did it matter to them if sometimes when the wind rocked 
their miserable little cottages and a mighty storm did battle 
with terrible violence in the darkness of the night, when even 
the most skilful pilot was powerless to guide, some ill-fated vessel 
was driven into the cradle? And were they the ones to murmur 
if, when the morning came, the waves, grown sullen after their late 
fury, carried to the shore goodly treasures enough to enrich those 
who were fortunate enough to seize upon them first ? Nay, it has 
been whispered that even when storms were few and far between 
the shore was not always treasureless, but such tales were only 
whispered—none dared boldly assert the fact. 

So the time wore on, the wrecks occurred just as often, nay, 
more frequently, and the little village never lacked for store. The 
ships went down in sight of land and scarce even a prayer of pity 
went out to their aid. At eve they rode gallantly over the path- 
less foam—at morn the littered shore bore record of the night’s 
work, and by noon not a sign was left to tell the tale—the vessel 
had disappeared, leaving no trace behind, save a few floating spars 
—yet there was one other memento. 

VOL. XXXV. t 
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Far up the cliffs was a deep broad pit, covered with a huge flat- 
stone. Once ona time it would have been almost impossible to 
see the sluggish water which was proved to exist at its bottom by 
flinging stones and listening for their hollow splash, but now it 
was scarcely more than twenty feet in depth. Time had worked 
quickly to fill itin. The spot was hated and shunned by most of 
the villagers with a fear which could scarcely be accounted for. 
Many a strange tale was told of what had been seen near where 
that huge stone shone out clear and bright in the grey moonlight. 
This pit was the grave of those whose bodies had from time to 
time been cast upon the inhospitable shore. Here, after every 
wreck, a cart carried a ghastly load, which, without prayer or 
blessing, was flung into this one grave, a mass of sand and sea- 
weed followed, the stone was replaced, and with no lagging foot- 
steps the burying party quitted the spot and the dead were left 
alone under that one uninscribed monument. 

One thing there was which puzzled the most simple minded of 
the fisherfolk. 

Of all the unfortunate creatures who, after their helpless 
struggle with the waves, were laid on that treacherous shore, not 
one had ever been known to struggle back to life, to make an 
appeal in the name of his fellow-sufterers for the erection of some 
beacon to save from destruction the many voyagers who would 
follow him among the frowning rocks. The same awful fate which 
had raised the means of destruction forbade that one voice should 
ever be heard in an appeal for mercy. Not one body but was 
carried up the steep path in the cliff and laid in the strangers’ 
grave. 

Concerning the village itself not much is to be said. The houses 
were little better than huts and were dotted here and there along 
the shore according to the owner’s fancy. 

It is with a little hovel, situated far above the rest, on the ledge 
of one boulder and ‘neath the shadow of another, that this story 
has to do. One dreary, sunless day in October, the owner of this 
hut on the cliff, Dan Drivel by name, might have been seen slowly 
making his way up the steep path which lead to his home, if so 
cheerless a place deserves the name. He bore over his shoulders 
a bundle of nets, and perhaps it was that his burden was a heavy 
one that his step was slower than usual, while his face wore a 
weary expression, which every now and then deepened into a heavy 
frown, telling of other than pleasant thoughts. Reaching the top 
of the steep ascent, he entered his home, and, throwing the nets 
down by the empty grate, crossed the room and tapped sharply at 
the door which led into the only other compartment the house con- 
tained. Receiving no answer to his knock, he repeated it, calling— 
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“Kate! Kate! Are ye there ?” 

Still no sound from within, and, drawing a stool to the deserted 
hearth, the old man, with a weary sigh, set to work to mend his 
torn nets. 

Poor Dan. His were bitter thoughts as he sat plying his mesh 
as fast as his shaking hands would let him. Once or twice he 
paused in his work to look round the room, as if comparing it in 
his own mind to the bright, happy home it had once been. 

Ah! Those past, sunlight days! 

Dan was a thriving young fisherman then. His boat the best 
and his cottage the neatest the village contained. 

Now all is changed. E verything alike seems dark and 
cheerless. 

The Dan Drivel of to-day is a broken-down, fretful old man, and 
the home—ah ! that, too, has altered sadly. Nearly all the furni- 
ture it once contained has been sold or pawned ; only what is 
necessary for daily use remains. The walls are battered in here 
and there, the plaster left hanging in huge masses; the floor is 
of bare bricks; the whole cheerless and cold in the grey light of 
the waning day. In one corner of the room lay a tumbled heap of 
sailcloth and rusty iron, adding to the general disorder of the 
wretched home, and the cupboard, empty of so much as a crust of 
bread, stood open to tel! its own tale. Yes, there it was. Nota 
scrap of food in the house, and, what was worse, not so much as a 
penny piece either to buy bread for the day’s meal. Was it any 
wonder that old Dan’s thoughts were full of bitterness; that 
despair was eating up every gleam of hope; that, reckless and 
dispirited, his lips could only form curses on the iuck which had 
brought him down so low. 

It seemed as if even the sea refused him its treasures, All night 
he had toiled, if only to gain enough food for the day, but the 
dawn had come and the day grown old, while his nets were still 
empty and his lines floating. Starvation and a coming winter 
stared him in the face. To such straits was the little household 
of the hut on the cliffs reduced, and Dan, hopeless, weary and 
worn, had no strength left to do battle with the fate which hung 
over him. 

Yet not for himself did he grieve, there were many in the 
village below who for the sake of old times would willingly have 
given him a helping hand, but there was someone else whose 
welfare was, and had always been, the old man’s first consideration. 
Nineteen years ago, the day which bore on its record the calling 
home of a young wife, gave to the sorrowing husband a cup of 
comfort in this sore trouble. A tiny baby hand was put into his 
own, and he was told that he had still something to live for. Aye, 

t2 
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and he did live for little Kate. Yes, and starved and worked for 
her day and night, too. 

And with what result? His home was in ruin, and he and his 
child were starving. Could he help it that fate, luck, everything 
was against him? Was it his fault that he sat before a cold 
hearth, cursing the day which had given him birth—that he sat 
solitary and cheerless, yet almost dreading to hear the light foot- 
step on the stony path, almost hating to listen for the one voice 
which had power to bring comfort once more to his heart ? 

But it must be ere long Kate would come bounding in, light- 
hearted and full of fun, not a shadow on her bright, laughing face, 
and he would have to tell her, as he had told her so many times 
lately, that his work had been in vain, he had no food, no money 
to give her. 

With a weary gesture the old man laid down his mesh. “ Poor 
Kate! Poor child! And she will be so hungry!” he muttered. 
Then added, with a glance round him, “ There’s nothing left even 
worth selling. They say as the devil’ll buy folk’s souls; I should 
think he makes most out of those as starves.” 

* Hallo, Dan! What’s up? You don’t look over jolly to-day ?” 

Dan started from his reverie, and found a man in the dress of a 
sailor, coolly regarding him through the window of the hut. 

“TI didn’t hear yer coming,” he said, with an angry frown, as if 
his visitor was by no means a welcome one. 

“Maybe not,” was the cool reply, “or yer'd have kept yer 
thoughts to yerself. Isn’t that it? Now, look here, Dan, talking 
to the old ’un ain’t a good plan. It ‘ll get ye into trouble if you 
ain’t careful, so take my advice, and drop it. What luck last 
night, eh ?” 

“ None at all,” was the sullen reply. ‘ Not a single draw.” 

“ That’s queer, for I’ve just met Nick, and look what he’s given 
me,” and the sailor held up two splendid fish, with the salt water 
still dripping from them. “Have ye seen the new nets he got 
from B ? They’re just splendid. Yers,” pointing to the 
tangled heap on the floor, “look as if they'll take a deal of 
mending.” 

The old man’s eyes were fixed longingly on his visitor’s lately 
received gift, and perhaps hoping that he might be tempted to 
share the meal, became more gracious, and bade the man come 
into the cottage. Nothing loathe, the sailor entered, seated him- 
self comfortably, and prepared to smoke, regardless of the greedy 
look old Dan cast at his well-filled tobacco pouch. Presently, he 
asked, with a sharp glance round him, 

“What’s making ye so down, eh? Ye don’t look as if ye’d 
been enjoying yerself lately.” 
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*“Isn’t it enough to make anyone look down to be out all night 
and not have a single draw? Luck’s agin me, curse it. I’m going 
to the devil fast, and not even my own brother will give a Bs 
ing hand.” 

“Ah!” said the sailor, with an ugly smile, “ Nick never was 
over liberal, but I think he might do a little for his own flesh and 
blood. But it’s no use talking to Nick. I’ve told him ye’re 
starving, but ' 

“Ah! ye’ve told him that, did ye? Ye’re not generally so 
willing to trouble yourself about me! I can see the game ye’re 
up to—you, but just look out, for it won’t pay yer playing spy on 
us! So yer know, that the cupboard was empty; that I’ve not 
seen so much as a bit of bread for nigh two days! And ye think 
it’s fine to come sneaking up here, to sit with yer food in front of 
ye, while ye taunt a starving old man ’cos his luck’s agin him! 
Look here, you dog, can’t ye leave me alone tostarve. Kate’ll 
be in directly, and won’t it be hard enough to hear her asking 
for the food I ain’t got to give her, without having ye to stand by 
laughing and jeering! Aye, and watching that ye may go and 
tell him—my own brother, how old Dick, Lucky Dan Drivel, as 
they used to call me, is so down that he hasn’t even so much as a 
bit of stale fish to give his own child!” 

“ That’s a pity,” put in the sailor, calmly relighting his pipe, 
totally unmoved by his sudden outburst; “ Kate always had a 
good appetite! ” 

“Hold yer tongue, ye fool, unless ye want me to stop it for 
ye for good and all! When I was in luck and there was plenty to 

eat in the cupboard, there wasn’t a man down there in the village 
as would have dared do as you’re doing; and now I’m starving, 
I’m twice as strong as I was, and by if—---” 

*“ Hold on a bit,” said the ‘sailor, ‘drawi ing back a little. “If ye 
lay a finger on me, you'll repent it!” 

Old Dan had began speaking quietly at first, but as he went on, 
the other’s indifference, the suspense of the last few days, and the 
knowledge of bis ill-luck, together with his want of food, while 
the fish lay under his very eyes, drove him beyond all reason. 

Although the sailor drew away from him, there was and had 
been since his arrival at the cottage, something in his manner 
which seemed to indicate a double purpose in his visit. His 
sharp green eyes watched his companion’s face eagerly, as if 
looking for some sign there. 

And old Dan was certainly not the same man who had toiled up 
the cliff path a few moments before. His whole bearing had 
changed. He had risen to his feet, drawing his bent figure to its 
full height, his face was ablaze with passion, his eyes shone with 
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rage, and his hands clenched and unclenched nervously. If his 
companion had meant to provoke him, he had certainly succeeded 
beyond his hopes, for he perceptibly retreated before the incar- 
nation of rage which stood before him, but made no attempt to 
calm the fury he had raised, nay he even added to it. 

“I’m glad starving suits ye so nicely. I’ve tried it once or 
twice, but it don’t agree with me. I'll tell Nick ye’re looking so 
well. He'll be glad to hear——” 

“Glad to hear, will he?” repeated Dan, with a harsh laugh. 
“Ye tell him from me, that if he sends his cursed dog spying on 
me again, I’ll turn him out of doors—if I’m dying, Ill get up 
from my bed to doit. Tell him that. And get ye gone, Sam 
Heller, or I'll do it now.” 

“ Only you daren’t,” sneered Sam. 

“ Ye speak true for once, ye——-; but look ye here, it isn’t because 
I’m feared I can’t do it. No, no. I'll tell ye why I ask y2 to 
walk out as ye came in—it’s because yer sneers and jeers have 
roused the devil in me. I could scarcely carry those nets along 
the shore a moment ago, but now—now I feel that strong that if 
I laid a finger on ye I should kill ye! That’s why I’m afeard, 
Sam Heller. If I touch ye, I'll repent it!” 

The younger man was rather startled at these words and their 
evident truth. He appeared to hesitate whether to give up the 
game he was playing, or to go on. 

For some seconds the two stood facing each other, the heavily- 
built sailor with an ugly look on his weatherbeaten, scarred face 
—the old man clutching hold of the table to keep down the 
passion which was gradually mastering him. 

* Don’t ye think ye’d better go, § Sam ? ” asked the latter, in a 
tone of suppressed anger, as he pointed to the door. “ Kate and 
I are a bit proud, although we haven’t as much to boast of as 
other people, now luck’s agin us, and we’re going to the dogs fast. 
We’re just beginning to learn what it is to starve, but we’d rather 
die than ask you, Sam Heller, aye, or Nichol Driv el either, for so 
much as a bit of bread, when I am not the only one w ho knows 
yer food’s bought with something redder than gold.” 

“ Ye’re an old fool, Dan. If ye won’t have bread, keep these 
fish. I brought ’em for Kate,as maybe she'll give ye some.” 

The sailor’s manner was more disturbed than it had been during 
the whole interview. He spoke in a more hurried manner, as if 
he was trying to conciliate the old man, but his words had the 
reverse effect. 

“Take yer fish you——blackguard, and may it choke ye! 
‘Tis true Kate and me are starving, but by , we'll starve 
together.” 
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He sprang at his tormentor, and, in spite of the man’s superior 
strength, his lean fingers were within an inch of his throat. It 
was the last straw. The taunted, starving old man had murder in 
his eyes and heart. 

“ Get out of my sight. And if ever ye darken my doors again, 
I'll let the whole village know what ye really are, you beacon- 
lighter !” 

At this last word the sailor was roused in his turn. He sprang 
forward with uplifted arm, but one glance at the rage-contorted 
face before him stayed his hand. 

* You idiot. I won’t strike you, but by—— I'll make you 
regret what ye’ve said. Look here, do ye know what made me 
pay you a visit today? Maybe ye don’t, or ye’d have kept yer 
temper better. Ye order me out of yer house! Are ye so very 
certain it is yours? Because I ain’t. Now, just ye listen to me, 
Dan. I’ve got a message for ye, from your brother. He’s in want 
of money, and he bade me tell you that it’s time ye paid him what 
ye owe for building this little home, and,” with an ugly sneer, 
“making it so neat and comfortable as itis now. I want to know, 
Mr. High and Mighty, can ye pay? Ye haven’t a penny in the 
world! I know that, and so does Nick, yet he bade me say this 
to ye, ‘Give me my money, or I'll turn ye into the streets, ye 
and your child together !’” 

During this speech old Dan’s demeanour had again suddenly 
and entirely changed. His passion had vanished, his whole figure 
drooped, and with a face grown ashy pale, he leant against the 
table for support. Without appearing to notice this transforma- 
tion, the sailor took uphis hat, and with a careless nod turned to go. 

“ There’s no cause for me to stop any longer. I’ve given the 
message. I'll tell Nick how bad the luck is, and maybe he’ll pay 
ye a visit this evening.” 

With a trembling voice Dan called after him to stay, if only for 
one moment. 

“Well, what have ye got to say? Have ye the money? May 
be ye have. Then hand it over, it'll save your brother a walk, and 
ye can trust me.” 

He held out his hand, but no movement came in response. 

“Money! Sam, howcan ye ask? Ye know I can’t pay.” 

“Then look here. Take my advice. Ye know Nichol; he’s a 
man of his word. Don’t try to argue with him, but just pack up 
and be out of this before sunrise to-morrow!” 

“ But where ?” whined Dan, completely subdued. ‘ Where are 
we to go to?” 

“ What does it matter to him where ye go? Ain't the streets 
good enough for them as can’t pay what they’ve borrowed ?” 
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The old man stood like one paralysed. His arms hung 
helpless at his sides,and his face was once more haggard and 
hopeless. 

“But, Sam, he can’t surely mean to turn his own flesh and 
blood out to starve ?” 

“Flesh and blood! It’s my belief, Nick’s made of tougher stuff 
than most folks. He’s your own brother, and ye ought to know 
he never breaks his word.” 

“ Aye, aye, 1 know. And there be no love lost between us.” 

Dan began to pace the room excitedly. 

“Yet he can’t think of turning me, his only relation, into the 
streets. But what would it harm me, if he did? J could bear it, 
but Kate, my bonny Kate! to see her begging! No, he daren’t 
do it. There be those in the village as ’ed prevent it.” 

“ Be there? Look here, Dan, don’t ye count too much on those 
friends of yours, who are so ready to let ye starve; for I know, 
aye, and no one else better, that if Nichol Drivel ‘made up his 
mind to doa thing, there isn’t a man in the village as ’ed have 
courage enough to go against him! No! No! Take my advice.” 

“The devil take ye and yer advice!” Then throwing himself 


down on a rickety chair, and, resting his head on his hand, Dan 
gave way to a fit of despair, more terrible to witness than his 


passion of a few moments before. 

“ Everything’s agin me. Nota friend in the world, and my own 
brother turning me into the street! I hope I may live to see the 
day when he’s nought but the sky above his head, curse him! 
Where’s Kate? Why doesn’t she come and turn agin her old 
father too? Maybe she will, when I tell her this aren’t her home 
any longer. But, no, she'll stick to me, though it’ll break her 
heart to leave the old ; place. Poor child! Poor child! and Nichol ‘ll 
do as he says, if he’s set his mind on it. Well! I’ve done my 
best to work for Kate, but luck’s agin me and we’re starving.” 

The sailor meanwhile stood by watching the working of his plan, 
for such it undoubtedly was. He was evidently only waiting fora 
fitting opportunity to complete some scheme, of which his conduct 
to the old man had formed part. 

Presently Dan raised his head. 

“Curse the luck. I'll not trust to it anylonger. If it had not 
have been for Kate, I should have gone to the bad long ago, but 
now—” He paused and ran his fingers through his hair, hang- 
ing in coarse grey locks over his face. This seemed to be the 
opportunity for which the sailor had waited. He glanced 

cautiously round—then approaching the table he laid his hand 
heavily on the bent shoulder. 

“What ye say is quite true, Dan, Nick ‘ll keep his word, but for 
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old time’s sake, I’m going to give ye a helping hand.” He sank 
his voice into a low whisper and continued, “ Ye spoke just now 
of the game Nick’s playing—he bade me tell ye, if ye'’ll join us 
for once, he’d let the money stand over for a little while.” 

“ Join ye in yer devil’s work! Join ye in yer beacon-lighting, 
do yer mean ?” asked Dan, starting to his feet. 

“Hush, hush, man! What are ye thinking of to talk so loud. 
Walls ’ave ears sometimes, so just be careful what ye say. Come, 
will ye join us or no?” 

“ Ye’re in a mighty hurry for your answer! Haven’t I told ye 
often enough, I’d have nought to do with the cursed crew.” 

“Well, I gave ye the chance. Ye can take it or no as ye 
like.” 

“Don’t I tell ye, I’ll not go to the dogs as fast as that. No, I 
won't join, or at least, lll not join yet. i 

“If I don’t have your answer now, ye must get ready to be 
out of this to-morrow before sunrise. Ye say no, do ye. Then 
there’s no use my staying here any longer.” 

He rose, took up the fish, and turned towards the door. Dan 
saw with hiin his last hope vanish. His eyes wandered aimlessly 
round the room and rested on the cupboard’s empty shelf. He 
fancied he heard Kate’s voice singing as she came up the path 
from the village. His head was throbbing with excitement, and 
hunger made him weak and ill. In the time it took the sailor to 
cross to the threshold a terrible stryggle was going on in the old 
man’s mind—a fearful struggle between good and evil. The temp- 
tation was only too strong—the victim only too remorselessly 
tempted. Sam laid his hand on the latch. 

The noise startled Dan. He rose to his feet, and, raising his 
hand, motioned his visitor to stay. 

A moment’s silence. 

“Well?” 

The old man looked with a sudden, frightened glance round the 
room, but did not speak. He could not. Sam once more turned 
to go. His face was unreadable. One could not tell whether he 
expected victory or no. He opened the door, and in so doing, 
disclosed a picture which unconsciously added weight to the argu- 
ment of a few moments ago. 

Far down on the beach a crowd of eager busybodies were 
gathered, watching the unloading of the returned fishing boats. 
Each fisherman had put in earlier than usual, warned by a fiery- 
edged cloud far away in the west that the fair weather would not 
last. Nearly every smack bore some freight, scarcely one had re- 
turned as old Dan’s Nancy had done—empty. To him only had 
the sea refused its treasures. 
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Sam stepped out into the air. 

“ Wait,” whispered Dan, hoarsely. “Tl join you. Yes, Sam, 
Pll join you. Tell Nichol I'll do it.” 

Sam smiled, but not so as the old man could see. At length he 
was satisfied. His errand had been accomplished. 

“ All right. Tl tell him,” and, without giving time for another 
word, perhaps fearing a retraction of Dan’s consent, the sailor 
walked swiftly down the steep path leading to the v illage, as though 
he had lost more time than he had wished in accomplishing his 
mission. 


CuaaPprer II. 
KATE DRIVEL. 


Yes, Sam Hiller had indeed entered that desolate, cheerless home 
with a fixed purpose in his mind, and had used every keen, subtle 
artifice to secure success. And he had secured it, doing his work 
like the Evil One, of whom Dan had spoken even as the tempter 
had entered. As he laid his hands on the latch, the guardian 
angels of the little ecttage home must have trembled for the 
sufety of the good within. It was in vain, their wise, gentle 
counsels, Starvation and despair had done their word, and Dan 
Drivel fell under the temptation he was not strong enough to 
resist. His tempter went his way down the cliffs with a satisfied 
smile on his sun-burnt face. 

And what of the tempted? What of old Dan? He sat listen- 
ing till the sound of his late visitor's footsteps had ceased, once 
raising his hand and half trying to speak, as if to unsay the words 
he had lately spoken, but no sound came from his parched lips, 
and when the last echo had died away, his head gradually sank on 
his hands, and he sat motionless before his empty grate, his un- 
mended nets at his feet. 

Without, a strange change had taken place, which might fully 
have illustrated the struggle and fall within. The sun, which had 
been hidden by a dark, floating cloud, only leaving a golden rim 
visible to the eye to give token of its presence, now dropped 
silently, as it were, into the rolling breakers, once playing in 
small foam-flecked waves, now grown a dark, almost motionless, 
mass. The sky was covered with a leaden-coloured pall, and the 
wind, which had played hide-and-seek over the cliff, began to 
whistle and shriek over the scene of its late frolic. Without, 
everything was dreary, oh, so dreary; within, the picture was even 
more cheerless. The ruined home—the ruined soul not yet re- 
cognizing the greatness of its sin! Dreary and desolate ! 

So the time went. Then suddenly there came a sound of 
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renewed life in the silence. The winds bore up the cliff the echo 
of a clear ringing voice singing the words of some rough Cornish 
fisher song. 

Presently from the village below a light, brisk footstep ascended 
the rugged path, and, still singing, this second visitor drew near 
the hut. 

The sound of that voice, which was wont to arouse Dan even in 
his most despondent moods, did not now serve to wake him from 
the stupor into which he had fallen. 

The song suddenly ceased, and the singer called through the 
open window, 

“Father! Father!” 

The old man looked up. 

The visitor this time was a tall girl of about nineteen years of 
age. She was but poorly clad, wearing a rough serge skirt and 
jacket. A worn red shawl, to serve as an extra protection against 
the weather, was tied loosely over her shoulders. Old Dan spoke 
truly when he boasted that his girl could beat any in the village 
for looks. Kate Drivel, for she it was, had one of those striking 
faces which, though perhaps not strictly handsome, yet leave a 
more lasting impression on the mind than an even more beautiful 
one. She had a pair of splendid deep brown eyes which could 
twinkle fun or flash anger in alternate minutes, while the clear- 
cut features, broad forehead, and curved mouth told of a different 
mould to her companions in the little village. There were straight, 
determined lines, too, in her face which spoke of a stronger spirit 
than that of her father. As she stood now at the open window, 
the wind tossing her loose black hair over her shoulders, she 
formed a strange contrast to the lately departed guest. 

Her very presence seemed to bring a different air into the 
dreary home. She carried in her hand four silver sheened 
mackerel, while with the other she held up the skirt of her dress, 
from which were visible some broken logs of wood. She called 
gaily, 

“ Father! Look here, father!” 

At the sound of his name Dan started up and looked round him 
with a frightened glance. 

“ What is it?” he asked, in a hoarse voice, the flush of guilt 
upon his face. 

“ What is it ?” repeated the girl, langhing; “why, ye’ve been 
asleep, and, I do believe, forgotten that ye ever had a daughter 
Kate.” 

“ Ah, it’s you, is it, my girl?” Dan tried to speak calmly, but 
he could not quite control the terror which had taken possession 
of him. 
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The girl bounded into the room with a clear, ringing laugh. 

“ Look, father; we'll not go to bed cold and hungry to-night. 
See, here’s wood for a fire, and plenty of it, and,” holding up the 
fish, “ with these we'll dine as well as the Queen herself. We 
shan’t starve if I can help it.” 

Letting the wood drop in a heap to the floor, she proudly held 
up her treasures for inspection. 

The sight of the food effectually roused the old man. He seized 
the girl roughly by the arm, and asked angrily, 

*“ Ye’ve no been begging, Kate? Ye know I bade ye not do 
that—at least, not yet.” 

“ Begging, father! Nay, nay, I'd rather starve than beg while 
I’ve a pair of hands to work for my living.” 

* Don’t speak of starving like that,” said Dan, dropping her 
arm. ‘“ Maybe ye’ve been talking as loud as ye are now about 
the empty cupboard down in the village. Why couldn’t ye have 
been home—to get your father’s supper ready,” he was going 
to say, but paused; he knew there had been none to prepare, so 
added instead, “ Why weren’t ye at home tidying up the house a 
bit, instead of spending yer time gossiping? ” 

The room certainly looked in want of a clearing hand, but it 
was rather hard for Kate to be told so when but for her they must 
both have gone supperless to bed. 

Her face fell. 

“ Have ye been home long, father? I hurried as quick as I 
could, to get back before ye, but I was longer than I thought.” 
Then laying a gentle hand on the bent head, she added— 

** T watched ye at work this morning, father, and I could tell the 
old Nancy from the rest, and I never doubted but ye’d come in 
laden when I saw how far ye’d gone beyond the rest. But from 
the window here I could see ye’d empty baskets when ye landed, 
and I knew it’d been a bad night again. I started off to help ye 
carry the nets, but somehow I missed ye and ye got home before 
me. Where do ye think I’ve been?” 

In her efforts to justify herself, the girl did not seem to notice 
the frown which rested on old Dan’s brow. 

“Do ye mind telling me, father, that if anyone dared to go and 
get it, ye was sure there’d be wood in plenty caught on the rocks ? 
I minded it to-day when I was a-thinking how ye’d like a fire to 
welcome ye when ye came home. So when I missed meeting ye 
I just said nothing to nobody, but went on tothe rocks and found 
these logs. It ain’t much, but maybe when it’s gone there 
be more ready, although I can’t abear to say it. It seems like 
wishing for a wreck to speak so. 

Dan still remained silent. Kate went on. 
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“T met Jem Ferguss as I came back and he gave me the fish 
because he said he knew as how ye’d taken nothing all night.” 

“Ah, he told ye that, did he. It’s in everybody’s mouth I 
suppose, that we’re starving.” 

The girl took no notice of this angry outburst. 

“‘ Every one seems to have enough but us, father. Are the nets 
so very bad?” 

“Nets, child! It’s not the nets,” cried Dan, starting up and 
speaking excitedly, “ It’s the luck that’s so bad, and if it weren't 
for you, I’d long ago have——” 

“Oh, hush father-—hush! Don’t talk so. We've food enough 
for to-day and maybe there’ll be more for to-morrow,” and Kate 
knelt down beside him and put her arms round his neck as if 
begging him not to despair. Her pleading face was raised to his 
with the beautiful brown eyes full of love and strength.” 

** Ah, to-morrow, Kate! I almost wish I may not live to see it.” 

“Father! Father! don’t speak like that, ye’re tired and hungry 
and don’t know what ye’re saying. Think what I should do with- 
out ye.” 

“Ye do love yer old father, then Kate, although there be those 
in the village as say I don’t do my duty by ye—that I’m letting 
ye starve—” 

“Them as says that. lies,” said the girl, angrily, tossing back 
her head, her face flushed with indignation. 

** And I'd like to tell ’em so. Starve me, do ye? Isn’t it better 
that I should know what it is to be hungry sometimes and not be 
like some people down in the village as eats bread they don’t 
earn. I know by yer face it was Uncle Nickol said that against 
ye, but if what they say of him down there’s true, he’s every 
reason to say his grace before he eats his dinner.” 

Something in this speech recalled to Dan’s mind his late inter- 
view with the sailor. His face grew suddenly dark, and he pushed 
the girl once more roughly from him. 

* Hold yer tongue, girl, if ye can’t say but ill about yer father’s 
own brother. Get and make a fire, it’s cold enough.” And he 
shivered violently, and drew his coat closer round him. 

Kate, with a glance of surprise at his frowning face, as if won- 
dering to find his mood so changeable, rose from her knees some- 
what hurt. Through all their misfortunes her father had always 
had a cheery word and look for her, but to-day, not for two 
minutes did he remain in the same mood. Kate was puzzled. 
She, however, hid her surprise as well as she could, and throwing 
off her shawl, pushed her hair off her face and prepared to begin her 
work of getting ready the supper. First, however, she paused, 
and placing her hand in her pocket, drew out a tiny paper parcel. 
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* Guess what I’ve got here,” she said, holding up her treasure 
with a sunny smile. 

She was used to the office of comforter. But all her efforts to 
charm away the sulky humour were in vain. Dan refused to be 
cheerful till she disclosed her secret by showing him the tobacco 
the paper contained, declaring triumphantly, “‘ It’s Joe Horden’s 
very best.” 

“Ye got some of Joe Horden’s baccy, that he’s as mean about 
as ever a man was in his life! Ye must have bewitched him, 
Kate. Why, he’s as crusty as yer old father himself. How did 
ye get it?” 

“ Easy enough, only I ain’t going to let everyone know,” replied 
Kate, nodding gaily, glad to see this little manceuvre on her part 
had at length brought a smile to the old man’s face. “ And when 
we set up housekeeping properly—that is, when times are better 
—I mean to do the marketing, for I’m sure [ll get everything 
cheaper than you ever would.” 

“You could do a good deal with those eyes of yours, Kate, if 
you like to try,” said Dan, forgetting for the moment his troubles, 
as he drew the beautiful smiling face down to his own. 

Yes, so no doubt she could, but it was very rarely that Kate 
did choose to try. In fact, so fond was she of keeping aloof from 
‘the rest of the village, that more than once she had been called 
proud—a rather strange character for a wild, untrained fisher-girl 
to gain. But so it was. Kate, whose striking, beautiful face 
might have made her a foremost place among the young and gay 
people, never cared to occupy it, and preferred to go her own way 
unquestioned. Her high spirits made her brook no liberty or 
control. She was as wilful and headstrong as the waves which 
dashed round her home. 

Such a nature in its strength might accomplish a great good or 
equal evil. 

She now watched the old man’s delight at his tobacco, with a 
warm love illuminating her face and softening it wonderfully. 

“ Well, if ye do treat the boys badly, ye spoil 3 yer old father.’ 

ot only give the lot of ye yer deserts. And now we're going 
to enjoy ourselves, in spite of Uncle Nick.” 

Dan was silent again. Kate was again puzzled. She did not 
know of the greater weight than poverty which was weighing on 
the trembling heart. She made no comment, however; but with 
. a swift, skilful hand proceeded to make a fire with the wood she 
had gathered from the rocks—wood tossed up high and dry on 
the stony platforms by the dancing waves, after they with their 
cruel fury had dashed to pieces some storm-beaten vessel. 

Old Dan leant his arms on the table and watched her, aswith 
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easiness which told of strength she broke up the rough logs, 
laid them one over the other in the rusty grate, and then applying 
her one precious match blew carefully with her breath until a tiny 
flame appeared. This had to be tenderly nursed and guarded till 
the wood began to crackle. Then she paused in her work, and 
apparently forgetting her father’s late anger, began to talk gaily 
of her visit to the village. 

“Do ye know where I got the wood ? ” 

“Ye said just now ye got it from the rocks.” 

*“ Ave, but not the rocks ye think; there’s not a stick to be 
found there. I got this right from the rocks at the Cradle.” 

“Ye went there! Ye went to the Devil’s Cradle!” exclaimed 
Dan, looking up with something more than surprise in his face. 
* Why, none but a cat could find her way there.” 

“It’s a rough bit of climbing, indeed, as’d keep me from going 
where I’ve a mind to,” said Kate, laughing as she bent over the 
fire. “I set my heart on going long ago, just for the fun of the 
thing; but when I heard ye say, last night, that maybe there’d be 
some wood washed up there, I did’nt stay to ask leave of anyone, 
and here I am back again safe and sound; and we've a better 
blaze to-night than many folks who haven't quite so far to go for 
their firing. 

‘ Aye, to-night,” said Dan sullenly, getting the better of his 
excitement. 

“Yes, but if there’s only enough for once now, maybe there'll 
be more soon. And yet ye wouldn’t have me wish it too much, 
father, for then I’d feel like Widow Dixon as once said that the 
welcomest sound she ever heard was a ship’s distress signals. 
Ah! it’s wicked even to repeat such a thing, but maybe she 
wasn’t quite sober when she said it.” 

The girl paused, and the old man, shading his eyes with his 
hands, did not speak. Then the fire needed replenishing; and as 
Kate stayed a minute before breaking the last stick of wood, her 
face grew wonderfully stern and grave. 

“It is nice to have a fire, isn’t it, father? but I’d rather be cold 
always than wish for a wreck. Even now when the night is fine 
I seems as if I can hear the distress guns, which sometimes wake 
me when a storm be blowing. It’s a long time ago, yet I can 
mind quite well the very first time I saw a ship go down. It was 
when the Sea Queen went on tothe rocks. I was only ten years old 
then, and ye had always bidden me try to sleep through the noise ; 
aye, and sometimes locked me in my room for fear I should go to the 
shore. But one night I determined to see the fine sight, as Uncle 
Nichol used to call it. I stole out when you thought I was in 
bed, and watched from the cliff the ship tossing to and fro, every 
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minute getting nearer and nearer the Cradle; and I mind feeling 
as if my heart had stopped when it struck. Oh, it was cruel to 
watch the lights go out one by one, and not another sign was to 
be seen, except once, when it lightened so that I could make 
out nigh every house in the village, and the ship, too, with the 
waves dashing right over it, and the crew clinging to the masts 
and rigging. I didn’t stay after that, but for nights I couldn’t 
sleep for thinking of that ship and those on board. I’m more 
used to such sights now, but many’s the stormy night I’ve prayed 
there may be no guns heard.” 

* Yet ye’re always willing enough in the morning to join the 
shore people to get your share of the goods.” 

* Ah, I go because we're poor, and our starving will not bring 
the dead to life again. But if ye only knew how I hate to see 
the folks fighting and quarrelling over the things, ye’d guess that 
I'd far rather the cupboard was empty than profit by the poor 
drowned souls as are laid along with the goods, as ye call them, 
on the sand.” 

Kate bent over the fire, the flickering flame lighting up her 
earnest face, aglow with the warmth and excitement. Suddenly 
she asked: 

“Father, did Sam Heller come here the noon, when I was away?” 

Dan started slightly. 

“ Yes, lass, and he went just before you came home.” 

** What did he want ?” 

It seemed as if the girl had suddenly connected the sailor’s 
visit with her father’s changeful mood. Dan grew uneasy. 

*“ What do ye want to concern yourself if I choose to have a 
friend in to chat with me now and then?” 

“Friend, father! Sam Heller’s no friend of yours, nor of any 
man in the village who cares what company he keeps.” 

“ Ye’re mighty bitter against him all at once, Kate. What's 
he done to offend ye? Maybe he ain’t as fond of running after 
ye as the other lads.” 

A sneer such as never curled Dan’s lip in speaking to his 
daughter now crossed his face. Kate’s face flushed angrily, but 
she said quietly : 

“There ye mistake. It’s just because he will always be bother- 
ing after me that I hate him so. Do ye mind the other day when 
he came here with Uncle Nick? He tried to kiss me, but I gave 
him such a box on the ear as made him deaf for nigh a week 
afterwards, and serve him right too. Perhaps by this time he’s 
learnt how to treat a girl who tries to keep herself respectable.” 

* Ah, Kate, ye never have liked Sam; but ye don’t mind taking 


the fish that Jem Ferguss offered ye.” 
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“Why should I? Jem’s an honest man, and ain’t afraid to 
look any man in the face and say how he spent every minute of his 
time,” replied Kate, recklessly stiring the fire into a blaze in her 
earnest defence of the kind-hearted young fisherman, to whose 
generosity they owed their supper. “ While, as for Sam, if he 
tries any of his impudence again, I'll ask him what a good many 
people want to know, where he gets all the money he spends at 
the ‘ Cutter’s Arms’; and how it was he got that ugly cut on his face 
that day, in September last, when the /reland was driven on to the 
rocks in a wind scarcely enough to fill her sails ?” 

“Hold yer tongue, Kate; what are ye saying ?” cried Dan, now 
trembling so violently that his hands could scarcely hold the 
nets. Suddenly laying his work aside, he got up, and—perhaps 
to hide his confusion, perhaps for fear of listening ears—hurriedly 
crossed the room and endeavoured to fasten the wooden shutters 
across the window. 

“Why should I be quiet? I’m only saying what many down 
in the village say.” 

The old man asked, with a frightened glance down the steep 
path of the cliff: 

“Well, and what can they say of Sam Heller? They'd best 
not let him hear it, or there'll be broken heads for some of 
them.” 

The girl, still kneeling before the grate, the firelight glancing 
on her flushed face and sparkling eyes, leant her head on her bared 
arms, her hands resting on the rough shelf, and paused a moment 
before she replied. 

“Have ye never, father, since ye’ve lived here heard tell of how 
on many a dark night it’s not always the wind as drives the ships 
on to the rocks? Folks do say—but I can’t believe it’s true—that 
if one dared venture on to the rocks at midnight, sometimes 
they'd find something as would make their blood run cold for very 
fear. I’ve heard it whispered, for it’s too horrible to talk of out 
loud, that there be some down there below as won’t strive to work 
at times, in hopes that a wreck will bring them store to last dur- 
ing the winter; that some of them more than hope, they make 
sure, if there’s nothing on the shore and their money’s gone, 
that they'll not starve. But how? Ah, that’s easy enough. Listen! 
They've only to put a light on the rock, and there’s certain to be 
something washed up in the morning to fill the cupboards. I 
remember, when I was very little, father, your telling me about 
men who lighted false beacons and ran ships on the rocks to get 
the cargo. Aye, for the sake of the gain. Well, I believe there’s 
such men in the village now, or why is it, when we’re most in 
want of store, that we’ve only to go to the shore to get it? You 
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can’t make me believe that hundreds are drowned to keep us from 
starving—hundreds of good and, maybe, noble men sent to the 
most terrible of deaths to keep alive a handful of miserable people 
who do nothing towards being of any use in the world—who haven’t 
even a decent house to live in, and who, perhaps not half-a-dozen 
among them, have any use for their God’s name but to swear by. 
No, no, it’s against all I can think of, and there’s work going on 
these dark nights as will have to be accounted for one day in the 
sunlight.” 

Kate had been so in earnest in her subject that she had waxed 
almost eloquent, rough though her speech was, and the expression 
of her face told the horror which filled her at the tale she had 
recounted. So intent was she upon it that she did not notice the 
strange effect it had upon her father. He was grasping the 
shutter for support, his face ashy pale, and his whole form quiver- 
ing with terror. The utterance of the girl’s thoughts was, as it 
were, a warning to him to retract before it was too late. To him 
it seemed as if Kate must know all, as if she must have been 
listening to his talk with the sailor. In his fear it did not occur 
to him that, in the earnest words just uttered, his good angel was 
pleading to him. No, he only knew of his intended sin, and, 
crushed by the unmeant accusation, he stood like one paralysed. 
Suddenly, a slight sound roused him from his reverie, and, with- 
out word or warning, Sam Heller’s face appeared above the window 
sill beside which he stood. Dan drew back; a smothered excla- 
mation escaped his lips, over which a hand was promptly laid. 

“Hush, be quiet, yer fool. Don’t let the girl know I’m here. 
Listen. There’s a job on to-night at the rocks. Be still, will ye. 
We shall come here to fetch you; so be ready. And I advise you 
to get Kate out of the way, or you'll get yourself into trouble.” 

Having delivered his message, the sailor disappeared as suddenly 
as he had come. Old Dan stood with the shutter still in his hand, 
his face once more wearing an expression of strange, almost savage, 
fear. At first he did not realise what the words, so lately uttered 
in his ears, meant, so rapidly, yet softly, had they been uttered ; 
but, when he at length understood, he stretched out a trembling, 

pager hand, as if to call the messenger back, but only darkness lay 
beyond. There was not time for retraction given. 

Kate had, meanwhile, busied herself in laying the supper, which 
consisted in setting two cracked plates and tin mugs, together 
with the requisite number of knives and forks, upon the table. 
This done, a small frying-pan was produced, and with a quick, if 
unskilful, hand the girl set about her cooking, and was so intent 

upon her work that it is no wonder the rapid little scene at the 
window escaped her notice. After a moment, she called to her 
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father that supper was ready. The old man closed the shutter 
with a trembling hand, and, crossing the room, took his seat at 
the table. But not to eat. The once wished-for food lay ulmost 
untouched on his plate, the treasured tobacco was not even taken 
from its paper, aud, in spite of the roaring fire, Dan shivered 
violently from time to time. 

“What ails ye, father?” asked Kate at length, when, on press- 
ing him to eat, he had angrily bidden her hold her tongue, and 
not worry him. “ Ye’re not yerself to-night.” 

“ T tell ye there’s nought the matter with me. I’m tired, that’s 
all.” 

But Kate was not to be silenced. 

“It was cold out last night, maybe ye’ve took a chill. Yer 
coat’s grown so worn it’s as much as it will do to hold together 
while ye put it on, though I’ve done my best to patch it.” 

* What’s the use of moaning over what ye can’t help?” said Dan, 
testily. ‘Clear away these things, and get to bed. We've not so 
much wood that we need waste it by keeping late hours.” 

Thus admonished, Kate piled away the dirty plates and dishes, 
not to be washed till the morning. She had been too slovenly 
brought up to be in any way a tidy housekeeper. Although she 
was ready and willing enough to do, her best efforts were but 
clumsy. Now, she soon cleared the stained table, and dragging 
forward a mattress which lay rolled up in one corner of the room, 
placed it before the fire, and spread over it a coarse, thick rug to 
serve as a coverlet. With unselfish care she would have fetched 
a blanket from her own bed to place on this, her father’s, but the 
old man roughly bade her not trouble after him. In spite, how- 
ever, of Dan’s bad humour, the girl seemed determined to bear all 
with perfect patience, meeting repulse with gentleness, rough 
answer with gay misunderstanding, and before going into the little 
room, which served her for a bedroom, flung her arms affectionately 
round the old man’s neck, and bade him sleep soundly. “Good 
night, and God bless you, father!” This was her wish before she 
retired to rest. From a child it had been so, but, for once, Dan 
could scarcely bear to hear the sweet familiar words. 

* God bless him.” How little did he deserve it ! 

After the door had closed behind Kate’s lively figure and bright 
lovelit face, Dan, instead of, as usual, throwing himself on liis rude 
bed, drew his chair nearer to the fire, and settled himself to wait 
for his master’s coming. By this time, true to the prognostication 
of the fishermen, the storm, betokened by the fiery clouds,had broken 
over the little village, and was every hour increasing in violence. 
Already the cottage on the cliffs began to feel the shock as the fierce 
gusts of wind swept over it, rushing down the overhanging preci- 
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pices with strange sounds—the door and shutters chattered noisily 
on their rusty hinges, and the smoke from the wood fire was 
forced in gusts into the room. The sky was a mass of dark im- 
penetrable clouds, from which no light from the moon relieved the 
gathering gloom ; the rain poured down in torrents, carrying every- 
thing with it, skeletonising the rocks and cliffs with a mighty 
hand, while the sea-like water simmering in a cauldron seemed to 
boil and surge in a rolling mass ready to overflow its boundaries 
and engulf the land—dashing up the cliffs and sending huge 
masses of foam into the storm-tossed air. O’er earth and sea the 
sky hung like a dark-fringed curtain. Not a single moonbeam 
struggled through the gloomy expanse. It was a night on which 
to travel on land was to face many and unseen dangers, but to 
journey over the pathless ocean, skilful indeed must be the pilot 
who would safely reach the harbour. Within the fisherman’s 
home, in spite of the tempest which raged round him, Old Dan 
sat to all appearance asleep. Presently, a low tap was heard at 
the cottage door. It had to be repeated before it caught the in- 
mate’s attention. It was not that outward sounds deafened his 
ears—there was a storm within, greater even than that without. 
At length, however, he raised his head. 

The fire had nearly died out, only a few ashes remaining, yet 
the perspiration stood on the forehead of the old man, when he at 
length laid his hand on the latch. Before, however, he lifted it, he 
paused, and demanded who it was came at such a late hour. 

The reply was evidently what he expected, for with a dark look 
of determination on his face, he flung the door open. A sudden 
gust of wind rushed into the room, and he could with difficulty 
keep his feet. His visitor entered noiselessly, and after a quick 
glance around him, removed his sou-wester, revealing Sam 
Heller’s scarred face. 

“ Where’s the girl?” he asked sharply. 

* Sound as a church by this time.” 

“But will she keep so?” 

*‘ She’s slept through many a worse storm than this, so may be 
she'll do it again,” replied Dan. Then going closer to the sailor, 
and laying a nervous hand on his arm, he asked in a low, hurried 
voice, “ Look here, Sam, do ye know what’s up to-night ?” 

“ What’s up, ye old fool, didn’t I speak plain enough when I 
said there’s work to do?” 

“ But, Sam, ye don’t mean—— 

“Hush. Stop that long tongue of yours, and set yer mind 
at rest that if there’s a job on, and Nick Drivel’s in it, it’s 
sure to be done well.” 

The sailor, as he spoke, brushed away the detaining hand, and 
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after shaking himself like a dog, drew a chair to the fire. Dan 
stood twisting his hands in and out his coat. 

“JT didn’t think I should be wanted so soon ; Nick’s mighty 
sudden with his orders.” 

* Hallo! Funky already. Look here, don’t ye let the master 
hear any of those remarks of yer’s, or ye’ll wish ye’d kept yer 
opinion to yerself.” 

* But,” said Dan, with a slight shiver, “ it’s scaree two months 
since the Ireland went down.” 

** Well, and if it is only two months, isn’t that quite long enough 
to have a clear conscience ? What did the whole thing bring us? 
Scarce enough to last the winter. I call that nothing of a job; 
but for the first time since we’ve roughed it together, Nick was 
knocked up. He couldn’t sleep for a week after.” 

“It'll be much longer before J have another night’s rest,” said 
Dan, with a shudder. 

“ Ah, that’s because ye’re new to the business. Why, bless ye 
man, a good bit of work is like a lullaby to me, and ”—with an 
ugly smile—* to-morrow I shall sleep like a top. Maybe ye don’t 
say yer prayers, Dan? I do, so I’ve never any fear of bad dreams. 
Bad dreams, indeed! Ye should have been with us when we 
settled the Ireland. That night’s work was the stiffest I’ve ever 
seen or heard of. Why the boy and I had to help with the bury- 
ing, because although Nick worked like a horse, or the very devil 
himself, he hadn’t time to finish of his little affairs quite as neatly 
as usual, and it would not have done to have any of his handiwork 
discovered. The Cradle rocks do play the——with some of their 
visitors, but they don’t often cut a man’s throat from ear to ear so 
clean as I found the Jreland’s captain the next day. Bah! He 
wasn’t pretty to look at, and we had to toss him into the hole so 
quick that even old Mother Morgan hadn’t time to say as much 
as an amen in the way of burial service. Aye, it was a good 
thing we joined the gravers, or there'd have been something to 
pay, ’'m thinking. Why, one body——” 

**No one asked ye to tell yer horrible tales here,” burst out 
Dan, who during the foregoing speech had grown gradually more 
and more terrified, and his ghastly face warned the sailor not 
to try him too far. 

At this moment, too, a second knock at the door served as 
an interruption, and as if thankful for a relief from the sole 
presence of his companion, Dan flung it open without staying 
to question who was there. The gust of wind again rushed 
into the room, and fanned the smouldering ashes in the grate 
to a flame, which served to reveal the figures of the new arrivals. 
They were a curious couple. The elder man, from his likeness 
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to Dan, was evidently the brother already referred to. The 
firelight showed a thin, humpbacked figure and an ugly yellow 
face, wizened and drawn, while a pair of glittering green eyes, 
bloodshot and hollow, added to the general repulsive appearance. 
His clothes were a mass of rags and filth. He wore tied over his 
rather bushy grey hair a coarse red handkerchief, evidently to 
serve the place of a hat. He formed a strange contrast to the 
sailor whose strength was shown in every line of his massive 
figure, but whose face, so full of savage cunning aud ungoverned 
passion, was yet a match for that of his master. The other arrival 
was a lad who at first appeared to be about fourteen years of age, 
but a closer inspection roused the suspicion that ill-usage and bad 
food had done their work of stunting his growth, and making him 
the terrible object he was. His face was seared and scarred in the 
most horrible manner; his cheeks had discoloured hollows in 
them, and his large mouth was rendered more hideous by the 
absence of some of the teeth. From time to time he tossed his 
head backwards with a strange, wild gesture, muttering to him- 
self. It needed but a short glance to show that he was an idiot. 

* Are ye a fool, Dan, that ye open yer door without so much as 
asking whose there?” demanded the hunchback, angrily, as he 
advanced into the room, his companion slinking at once like a 
dog into the farthest corner. 

“T guessed that none but Nichol Drivel, on his devil’s errand, 
would dare to be out on such a night as this,” 

The elder brother laid a fierce grasp on the younger’s arm. 

“Look here, you , the high and mighty dodge won't pay, 
so don’t try it. Sam says ye’ve given yer word to join us, and in 
this ‘ere trade a man had best mind his work, and hold his 
tongue. No one ever hears me waste my time on words, but if I 
do open my mouth, I generally say what I thinks, and that ain’t 
always pleasant. Ye’ve known what our work’s been for some 
time, so we need not delay ourselves by explaining.” Then with 
a suspicious glance round, “ Where’s the girl ?” 

On being assured that she was safe out of the way, he drew 
nearer to the fire, and taking a paper from his pocket, the strange 
little company listened, while he read, in a low voice, an extract 
from it, in which it was just possible to catch the words, “The 
Commander, homeward bound, from—cargo valued at £—” After 
the reading, Nichol carefully replaced the paper in his pocket and 
proceeded to give his orders. 

** Now we'd best look sharp, for there’s no time to lose. It’s as 
dark as pitch outside, and there’s wind enough to carry a ship 
clear of the Cradle, but we'll take care that doesn’t happen. When 
Nick Drivel has a hand in rocking the cradle, he’s sure to give 
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someone a good night’s rest, and if I don’t mistake, there'll be 
some as ‘ll sleep sound enough to-night. And many as won’t 
wake in the morning.” And the hunchback laughed to himself, 
and rubbed his hands, as he thought of the dreadful work whick 
he had planned for himself and his companions in sin. 

“ Rocked to sleep in the Cradle.” It was thus in the horrible 
language of their trade that the wreckers spoke of the fearful 
way in which the unfortunate vessels which were drawn to their 
fate by the treacherous light, met their doom among the 
rocks. 

“ Rocked to sleep” by the restless motion of the angry waves, 
with the moaning and groaning of the wind to sing over them a 
lullaby. Thus had fallen many souls to rest, in a cradle which 
would be their grave, and to the sound of a lullaby which in the 
morning would sweep over them in the mournful cadence of a 
funeral dirge. 

As may be guessed from the epithets he had applied to the 
sailor during their discussion of the afternoon, Dan Drivel had 
long before been in possession of the wreckers’ secret, but he 
could not resist a shudder when his brother spoke with such 
fiendish glee of the horrors of the work in which he was about to 
take part. 

The hunchback, however, allowed no time for regrets or fears. 
He issued his orders with a calmness and precision, which had a 
visible effect on his servants, for such the rest really were. 

“ The poles are outside, Sam. Just see that they are all right. 
We mustn’t have any accidents to-night. You carry the lantern, 
and take more care of it than you did last time.” 

The lantern alluded to was a battered, rusty contrivance, with a 
semicircular revolving cover which appeared little worthy the care 
the sailor was charged to take of it. Sam produced from his 
pocket a candle and fitted it in the holder. 

“Can't we have something before we start ?” he asked, with a 
meaning look at Nichol. “A night like this is enough to send 
us all down with rheumatics.” 

“Ye’re always the first to ask for the drink,” replied the hunch- 
back, grudgingly. “ Can’t ye wait till the job’s done before ye 
ask for the wages?” 

However, he produced from his pocket a bottle of spirits. Dan 
searched about for a fork to draw the cork with, but his brother 
stayed him. 

“T’m used to doing without a corkscrew.” So saying, he drew 
from his pocket a long narrow case, from which flashed a fine well- 
tempered blade, with which by one well-directed blow he severed 
the neck from the bottle. At the sight of this knife Dan shivered, 
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and drew back a moment. Then suddenly his manner changed— 
he was fearful no longer; recklessness and daring took the place 
of terror. The sailor eagerly seized a battered tin cup, from 
the shelf, and filled it with the liquor, while old Nichol burst into 
a volley of oaths because his feat had resulted in slightly turning 
the edge of his knife. 

“ Here’s health to all on board the Commander, and a safe 
voyage to all the cursed crew,” said Sam, draining the cup. “ May 
they have pleasant dreams.” 

“ This little bit of luck,” said Nichol, replacing the knife in its 
sheath, * will make it go all the harder with some of them. The 
devil’s abroad to-night, and I shall work all the better for having 
his company.” 

The tin cup was now passed from hand to hand, the hunchback 
doling out the portions, and taking care that the new recruit’s 
share was enough to rouse a drunken courage in him. The drink 
told all the more upon Dan, because of his untasted supper and 
late fatigue. Encouraged by Sam, he with his own hands, lit 
the light which was to do its dreadful work by being the 
means of igniting the wreckers’ beacon when the rocks should be 
reached, and even joined in many a coarse joke at the expense of 
the poor wretches then on their way to destruction. 

“Now then,” said Nichol, at length, “it’s time we started, 
unless we want to lose the work altogether. You, Sam, take the 
boy and go by the cliffs. Dan and me ’ll go by the gully. It’ll 
take longer, but I won’t risk a fall to-night. I’m not so strong as 
I was.” 

Thus admonished, the sailor slung the lantern round his neck, 
and would have laid hands on the bottle, but his master, as he 
fawningly called him, interposed. 

**T'll take care of that.” 

At this, Sam rather sulkily pulled his hat over his eyes, buttoned 
his coat up, and left, the idiot slinking after him in obedience 
to a kick from the hunchback. Nichol waited some moments 
after their departure, and then, shouldering the four poles which 
he had spoken of, signed to his brother to follow him. Dan 
lingered a moment before closing the door; his eyes were bright 
and his faced flushed, the results of his deep drinking. He cast 
one glance towards the room where Kate lay asleep, but a call 
from his brother checked the better impulse which was struggling 
in his mind, and he let the latch fall softly, muttering, with a 
drunken smile, “ It’s a pity to wake her to tell her I’m going.” So 
went these men out into the tempest-torn night, out on an errand 
which might have made the bravest of those in the village below 
turn pale with horror and terror. With quick, stealthy steps the 
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two old men made their way down on to the shore, walking for 
nearly half-a-mile round the point which hid the Devil’s Cradle 
from the little bay, before descending by means of the narrow 
gully already spoken of. How they made their way on such a 
night, so far out to sea, isa marvel. The passage was over huge 
masses of rock and piles of seaweed—oftentimes where the waves 
showered the spray over them. On they toiled to the point where 
the channel was the narrowest, where a slit in the huge rocks was 
all the outlet for the mass of surging water which rolled on the 
huge basin beyond. 

Here old Nick drew from his pocket four dirty cards, which 
were carefully shuffled, and one chosen by each of the party. 

This part of the business caused Dan great uneasiness. Perhaps 
he was the only one of the group who was uncertain to whom the 
blank in this strange lottery would fall. Had he been calm 
enough to have watched his companions he need not have been 
surprised when the prize card which no one seemed to covet was 
declared to be his. 

“Give up the shakes, you old fool,” saidSam,roughly. “ Ye’re 
in luck to-night, and ye’ll want a steady hand in this cursed wind, 
or the fire won’t burn properly, and Nick won’t be pleased.” 

What could be this post which the old man was to occupy ? 

What could be the errand of this strange company so far out to 
sea on such anight? 

These questions did not take long to answer. In a few minutes 
the response came in the shape of a clear broad ray of light which 
shone out clear and bright from the farthest of the treacherous 
rocks. It was the beacon light. Dan, goaded on in his sin by 
the laughter and jeers of his companion, had, with his own hand, 
ignited the mass of wood, rope ends, oil and tar, which in their 
rusty iron cauldron had been secreted in an alcove in the rocks since 
the little company’s last excursion thither, and was now dragged 
from its hiding place. He who, but a few short hours before had 
turned with terror from the sailor’s offer to join in the work, now 
stood with the rest, watching with eager eyes while the first flame 
flickered, and adding to the burning mass more fuel and tar, till 
the glowing mass sent up a roaring, blazing glare which showed 
far out to sea. 

The new recruit had done his work well. The wreckers’ signal 
was out, and the devil’s work begun ! 
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CuaPTerR III. 
ON THE ROCKS. 


Wiratn the hut on the cliff, after the departure of the little party 
on their errand of guilt and sin, not a sound was to be heard, save 
what was occasioned by the fierce violence of the storm without. 
The last faint spark had died from the ashes in the grate. Every- 
thing was wrapped in darkness, and the wind howled dismally 
over the loose timbers which kept the poor home together. 

In her little room lay Kate Drivel. As was often her way 
when storms were especially severe, she had thrown herself 
dressed as she was on the low, rude bed, and in spite of the roar 
and splash of the waves, which were to her an accustomed lullaby, 
slept soundly. 

She lay with her hands clasped above her head, with her mass 
of thick black hair showing in contrast to her rough pillow. 
Generally she scarcely stirred from the time she lay down to sun- 
rise, when her lithe form could be seen scrambling over the cliffs, 
surprising the sea-gulls in their nest, and often venturing where 
many as nimble as she was, but with less clear heads, would not 
have dared to go. But to-night, although she slept, her rest was 
not as usual. She tossed from side to side uneasily, and more 
than once her lips moved, as though some fancy was busy in her 
active brain. Yes, she was dreaming; and in her dream, where- 
ever she turned, she was strangely haunted by a face—the face 
of a man with large, soft, grey eyes, and with a mass of boyish 
brown curls falling carelessly over the low white forehead. And 
Kate, who was usually so free from the superstitions which 
belonged to her by birth, could not get from her mind those grey 
eyes, and the strange warning look they bore troubled her as she 
had never been troubled before. This face, this one face, was 
always there, but not alone. In her dreams, as she gazed, a white 
hand, with two curious rings on the third finger, rose from out 
the darkness which hid everything else and beckoned her. But 
when she asked, “ Where am I to go?” the face vanished, and 
she saw before her the path leading to the rocks. Wondering 
and fearful, she would have taken this path, but something 
always held her back, and she awoke. 

Three times on this stormy night did this girl dream of this 
strange face and the white ringed hand, each time waking at the 
moment when the cliff pathway lay before her. At first, she 
turned over, and, burying her head in her pillow to shut out the 
sounds of the storm, soon slept again, but only twice to repeat the 
same strange fancy. At length she became fully awake, and sud- 
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denly with the full play ofa powerful imagination, tried to realise 
what the dream might mean. The repetition the third time roused 
her, and she grew, wonderful for her, nervous and excited. She rose 
from her bed, and began hurriedly pacing the room in her doubt 
and misgiving, crossing and recrossing her hands as if in prayer 
above her head. To her simple, uneducated mind, this thrice re- 
peated vision was a warning, and her whole heart and mind were 
bent on obeying the Heaven-sent sign. But not at first did she 
yield to this impulse. She knew not why, but she was restless 
and uneasy, and flinging open the shutters and window, regardless 
of the strong gust of wind which rushed into the room, peered 
long and searchingly out into the night, but impenetrable darkness 
hid everything. Again she took to pacing up and down, turning 
over and over in her mind her strange dream, and striving by every 
means in her power to find some solution to the puzzle. 

At length she could resist her inclination no longer, and reach- 
ing her shawl from its nail, she tied it over her shoulders, and 
unbarring the door which led out at the back of the cottage on to 
the little scrap of land called by courtesy a garden, let herself out 
into the storm, not entering the outer room for fear of waking her 
father. Heavens! What anight it was. The rain almost blinded 
the girl as she made her way rapidly down the cliff pathway, and 
the wind more than once nearly lifted her from her feet. But full 
of her wild suddenly-awakened fancy she hurried on, heedless of 
the dangers which lay before her. How strange it seemed to see 
such a figure out at sucha time. Qn, on, it passed, descending 
the steep pathway which little more than an hour before had been 
taken by four similar shadows. Reaching the end ofthe path the 
girl turned off along the cliffs, following the beaten track near to 
the edge, from which many feet below the waves dashed and 
surged against the frowning boulders. Still the girl walked on, 
battling against the weather with a fixed purpose to accomplish in 
her mind, and with excitement stifling all calmer ideas. But 
whither is she going? Already the village is hidden behind the 
curve of the cliffs, yet the dark figure still keeps its course unde- 
terred by the obstacles which would have discouraged anyone who 
was not bent on so curious an errand. Kate Drivel believed that 
her presence was wanted at the Devil’s Cradle, and thither with a 
wildly beating heart and no lagging steps she hastened. On, on, 
through the darkness of the night she glided till at length her 
self-imposed journey seemed near its completion. The dark 
figure suddenly came to a standstill at the jutting shoulder of the 
cliff which hid the gigantic rocks from view. Here Kate paused 
and stood for some time peering eagerly out into the darkness, 
searching for she scarcely knew what. But nothing could be 
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discerned but the far-stretching ocean, and over it the impene- 
trable pall of clouds. For a moment the girl stood uncertain 
what to do, the errand seemed so uncertain in its end. What 
had happened to the strong healthy mind that it should have been 
so troubled? What could have come over Kate Drivel that so 
wild a night should see her roaming over the dangerous cliffs on 
her way to the very pitfall of terrors—the Devil’s Cradle. Surely 
now, having once hesitated, she will give up her mad intention, and, 
turning homewards, wait in her home the coming of the morning, 
when she will be the first to laugh at her wild fancy. Yes, she 
will surely not dare to go farther—dare to trust herself on the 
shore below. She will give up her idea. See, she is turning. 
But no, she has set her face once more onward, and with fleeter 
footsteps and a beating heart she reaches the narrow gully which 
runs sharply down on to the shingle, from which darker than even 
the darkness itself the rocks are to be seen running far out from 
the shore into the boiling sea. The narrow way is slippery and 
wet with the pouring rain, and its flat sides afford no means to 
steady one in the downward passage. But feeling rather than 
seeing her way, Kate begins the descent, and the dark figure which 
has made its way so determinedly along the cliffs now disappears 
suddenly from view, sinking as it were into the ground to emerge 
in a few moments many feet below. Now, indeed, if ever the girl 
might have been daunted—for if she really meant to reach the 
Devil’s Cradle her passage lay over a narrow line of rocks, some of 
them scarcely appearing above the water in its calmest weather, 
others higher than a full-grown man. These form the only connect- 
ing link from the land to the Cradle. Surely, now, Kate Drivel’s 
courage will fail her, and she will desist. But no; with a determi- 
nation born of her wild fancy she draws her shawl closer round her, 
and begins her difficult passage, which is to take her nearly half a 
mile out into the angry waters before she can set foot upon the 
Devil’s Cradle, which ‘then, for a great distance, extends round 
the deep, treacherous waters. Had it been possible for anyone 
on land to have watched the dark figure now as it made its way 
slowly but surely, right, as it were, inthe very midst of the surging 
ocean, they might have been tempted to believe the superstition 
which told how on nights, such as the one I speak of, when it is 
almost impossible to keep one’s feet upon the land, strange forms 
were sometimes seen making their way across the path, which, 
in calm weather and in broad daylight, is full of dangers and al- 
most insurmountable obstacles. As we have seen, Old Dan ex- 
pressed surprise at Kate’s attempting it, bold climber as she was 
known to be. It was, perhaps, owing to this late trial, which had 
proved to the intrepid girl that the passage was not ‘impossible, 
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that made her so willingly dare a second attempt. It will, no 
doubt, be a matter of wonder how the little party of scarce an 
hour before had managed to make their way, but it must be re- 
membered that the storm was now far worse than it was then, the 
wind had increased doubly in violence, the rain literally dashed 
itself to the ground, and the worst difficulty of all, the tide was 
now at its highest, and the waves had before only sent their spray 
in drenching showers where now they dashed with deafening force. 
All these points were well known to the cunning Nichol, who, al- 
though as familiar with the rocks as the road, and himself led the 
way in the expedition, thereby taking the party along a compara- 
tively easy route, knew that unless the passage was made at an 
early hour before the storm was at its worst, it would be madness 
to attempt even to reach the rocks. Kate, however, knew nothing 
of this. In her present state of mind, what had been possible in 
daylight was no less to be accomplished even in the terrible dark- 
ness which hung over everything. And yet I would not give her 
credit for more courage, foolhardy as it was, than she possessed. 
In her excitement, carried away as she was by strong super- 
stitious conviction that her dreams had been sent for some or- 
dained purpose, the weather and danger were alike unheeded. 
She felt herself the instrument of some mighty purpose, and 
followed blindly on whither her imagination prompted, though that 
led her even into the very midst of the storm-lashed ocean. Many 
a time, during her passage, the slippery rock caused her to lose 
her footing, many a time the treacherous seaweed, bridging over 
a miniature chasm, threw her forward often on her face, for there 
was nothing to save herself by. All around her was like smooth 
glass. Then, too, when on the lower rocks, many a time the 
waves beat right in her face, but still, with drenched, dripping 
clothes and bleeding hands, torn from her battle with the rocks, 
the girl pressed steadily onward. Only once did she pause. It 
was when she had gained but a few paces from the shore, when it 
seemed, indeed, as if the journey was impossible. For the first 
time, not her courage, but her belief failed her, and she hesitated. 
At that moment the storm reached its worst, and the first fiery 
messenger darted from out the fast-locked clouds. The first fear- 
ful flash of lightning shivered over the sky. It was awful, after 
the blackness of the night, this sudden, silent brightness, and to 
the trembling girl, it seemed as if the whole sky in one brief 
instant was ablaze, as if the very sea itself was turned to molten 
gold, and then all was dark again. In the first moment of terror 
it seemed now to her as if the flash had blinded her; she clasped 
her hands over her eyes and almost screamed with terror. Then, 
scarce knowing what she did, with dreams and errand alike for- 
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gotten, she turned, and began with eager haste her return journey. 
But even, as with a last “glance now almost of terror at the dis- 
tant Cradle, she would have given up her will, another flash 
of lightning seared the sky. Even as before, this terribly 
sharp messenger had caused Kate to turn her steps towards 
the shore, so now this repetition made her pause. Her in- 
tention of returning to the land seemed in its turn forgotten ; 
the girl stood rooted to the spot, her eyes strained in the direction 
of the sea. With wild impatience she now waited for the flash 
which had before filled her with fear, grasping the rugged edge of 
the nearest rock for support, and sc: arcely daring to move till the 
heavens again appeared to open, and for miles the ocean with its 
dangers was seen in the sudden blaze. But why should Kate 
Drivel stare so fixedly out over the rolling waves ? why does she 
still pause, waiting as it seems for yet one other flash of light to 
confirm what she thinks must be only her fancy playing with her? 
But, no. There is no mistake—this is no deception of half-blinded 
eyes. And what does she see? Far out at the verge of the 
treacherous Cradle the sudden glare shows a sight often seen even 
on calmer nights—a vessel on the Devil’s Teeth. More unheeded 
prayers for help are being prayed, more frenzied souls are fighting 
against a fate which lies staring them in the very face. This is no 
new sight for Kate Drivel to look upon. Why, then, does she 
not make her way home and try to forget, as she has been wont 
to do, in sleep that there are poor helpless souls crying for succour 
almost within her very hearing. But no, there is a new energy 
in the girl. She pushes her dripping hair from her face, and once 
more, this time with double eagerness, sets off on her perilous 
journey over the rocks. What she hopes to do, even if she 
reaches the Cradle in safety, which seems doubtful, one is at a loss 
to imagine ; and perhaps even she herself scarcely knows. Again 
she is filled with her former excitement. She heeds not how she 
loses her footing; on she presses. She does not feel the way ; 
she tears her hands in scrambling over the rugged pillars; the 
salt water dashes up over her face, and drenches her from head to 
foot, while ever and anon, half-blinding her in its vividness, yet 
showing her again the goal to which'she is pressing; the lightning 
strikes as it were from the sky to the spot where she stands. 
More than once the sudden glare makes her loosen her hold as 
she clings blindly to the rocks, and more than once the waves 
which dash so angrily around her clasp her in their eager grasp, 
and but for her frantic struggle they would dash her, as they 
have dashed many stouter forms, helplessly against the rugged 
surface which has been her pathway to all these dangers. 
Can there be any excuse, any pity, for one who thrusts herself 
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thus wilfully almost into Death’s arms? Surely, none. Yet to 
herself she is justified. She believes, scarcely knowing whence 
came the belief, that her life is charmed till the accomplishment 
of her mission ; and verily it seems as if she does not over-rate 
the powers of the guardian angel who watches over her. But 
what is to be the end of this midnight journey. Is it possible 
that Kate Drivel, whose hearty laugh has ridiculed many a soft 
fancy of many older than herself—is it possible that she believes 
that among the crew of that ill-fated vessel, which the lightning 
shows stranded on the rocks, there is one whose face is young and 
fair to look upon; whose eyes are grey and soft; whose white 
ringed hands will be outstretched for help—for very life—to the 
simple fisher girl? I cannot tell what she believes—nor does she 
herself stay to think, only hurries on faster and faster, with a 
wild fear making her heart almost burst its bonds, and a mass of 
unanswerable questions flooding her brain. 

At last she reaches the Cradle outlet and is only separated 
from it by the rock known in the village by the name of the Table, 
because of its remarkably flat surface. Passing this barrier took 
some time, but suddenly, almost unaware how near her journey 
was to its finish, Kate Drivel found herself at the outside of the 
Table, and paused, leaning for support against the rock. Then 
with a sudden cry, scarcely heard above the storm, she sprang for- 
ward, only to stay her steps once again with a terror written on 
her white face which none of the dangers of the night had brought 
there. And what was it she saw to make her fear? A picture, 
which takes but a few words to describe. Mid-way in the Cradle 
lay the vessel now surrendered to the fates which had driven it to 
its destruction. From where she stood, Kate could see how masts, 
sails, everything was gone, swept away in the fierce struggle, 
which was very uearly finished, for every wave which broke over 
its slanting sides carried away some trophy to complete its con- 
quest. So well and quickly had the storm done its work, that it 
did not seem probable that the vessel could even last until the 
morning, although the hurricane was gradually abating. But 
surely so near to land there was a chance of life left to the crew ? 
Alas! no. The struggle had been short but too terribly fierce, and 
on the dismantled wreck the only moving thing was the restless 
water, which poured in an incessant stream over the deserted deck, 
which was so far under the surf that no room was left to doubt 
that every soul on board had been swept ruthlessly into the waves, 
by them to be carried swiftly and dashed against the rocks till 
life was extinct. Yes, not a living being was to be seen from stem 
to stern. And yet, though it seemed, impossible that any one of 
the crew, even the most expert swimmer, could have escaped the 
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fate which for years had befullen all those who had been unfor- 
tunate enough to have been cast upon those inhospitable shores, 
Kate was not alone upon the rocks. It was this that made her cry 
out with terror, for to find living creatures on the spot, where in 
such a storm she had counted herself the first to set foot, made 
her heart beat more wildly than it had done since she left her 
home. How truly did she wish herself once more safely on land, 
when she found herself suddenly brought into the presence of that 
strange company. Shaking with fear she rubbed her eyes to 
make sure that she was not again dreaming, but, no, she was only 
too wide awake. Who then, or rather as Kate instinctively asked 
herself, what are these shadowy forms who have, as it were, 

sprung up in her path? What are they? With the mem> ry of 
many strange tales told of the disastrous Devil’s Cradle in her 
mind, it is scarcely to be wondered that the first idea which rose, 
was that these were ghosts, that she stood among the spirits of 
those whose lives had been dashed out on the spot which they now 
haunted. But no, a closer view refused to credit this fancy. 
These were no restless souls drawn to the place where they quitted 
their earthly forms, to watch over the sufferings of those who had 
been brought to bear a similar fate. No, these were human beings 
—men and no spirits. Yet what could living creatures be doing 
at such a place at such atime? It was impossible to say, and, 
scarcely recovered from her terror, Kate could not think or reason. 
The figures were four in number, and each was busily engaged 
in his work. One, a tall thick-set man, with the assistance of 
another, who appeared bent with age, was hauling in from the 
driving surf a huge barrel, while several similar trophies and odd- 
looking bundles and boxes were already piled behind them. Ata 
long distance from these two was a third figure, who, as Kate 
peered into the darkness, was bending over some dark object 
which the waves had laid at his feet. It might have been fancy, 
but it seemed tothe girl as if something bright glittered on the 
sand beside him, while above his head, perched on a needle-like 
rock which it seemed impossible for anything human to climb, sat 
a smaller figure than the rest—a boy, who with his feet crossed 
under him seemed intent on reckoning up some sum upon his 
grimy fingers. Truly, they were a strange company, and it was 
lucky that the beacon holder had been consigned to its hiding 
place a few moments before, or who knows ” what might have 
happened, for Kate, with chattering teeth and trembling limbs, 
was spell-bound. Then suddenly her manner altered, and with a 
second and louder cry she sprang forward into the centre of the 
group. And the cry she uttered was “ Father!” 

( To be continued.) 
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1|311}9 3 3\5 3 5/317 4/3 4 3] 54/14 1 5/8 4 01/6 710)510 8 
32/9 6 6/5 5 4|318 9/3 5 6) 55|14 7 0/8 7 8/611 5\5 14 2 
(33/9 9 9|/5 7 2/4 0 2/3 6 9| 56/1412 9/8 11 8/6 15 2/518 O 
34/913 0/5 9 O/4 1 8/3 8 O} 57 |141810/8 16 0/619 2)6 2 0 
|35|916 4/511 0/4 3 2/3 9 5] 58/15 5 3\9 O 817 3 5/16 6 3 
36/919 9/513 0/4 4 8/3 10 10) 59 |1512 0/9 5 10/7 710\610 9 
37 10 3 3/515 0/4 6 3/3 12 3) 60/1519 0/9 11 6\7 12 5|6 15 6 

EXAMPLE. 


A person aged 25 next birthday may, by paying an Annual Premium of £4; 12:3 for ten years, or of 
£2:17:2 for 20 years, secure £100 to his Heirs at his decease. 

Should the Assured desire to discontinue the payment of premiums before the stipulated number has 
been discharged, he will be entitled to claim a ‘‘ Paid-up Policy” in lieu of the one first taken out. The 
amount to be assured by such “ Paid-up Policy” will be determined thus :—Suppose £100 to have been 
the sum originally assured, and that six Annual Premiums, out of a series of ten, have been paid, then 
a “‘Paid-up Policy” for £60, equal to séx-tenths of £100, would be granted; or, assuming that eight 
Premiums have been paid, out of a series extending over twenty years, the “ Paid-up Policy” allowed 
would assure at death £40, or eight-twentieths of £100, 
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FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE AND EFFECTS. 


£100 for 2s. 6d. a- Year. £500 for 10s. Od. a-Year. 
200 ,, 48.0d. ,, 700 ,, 14s. Od. ra 
300 ,, 63.0d. _s,, 1000 ,, 20s. Od. as 


JOHN H. McLAREN, Manager. 
DIGBY JOHNSON, Sué-Manager. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London. 
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“Artistic Treasures long endure.” 


PICTURES 


For FURNISHING, 
For PRESENTS, 
For TRADING. 





GEORGE REES 


Has always a large Selection of First Class 


ENGRAVINGS 
BY THE BEST MASTERS, 


CHROMOS 
BY POPULAR ARTISTS, 


OLEOGRAPHS 
AFTER THE OLD AND MODERN PAINTERS, 
At Prices which place “ ART ' within the reach of all Classes 


ee 


GEORGE REES 


Has always SPECIAL PARCELS of Pictures bought at GREAT REDUCTION 
which he offers exceptionally cheap. 


ENGRAVINGS IN PARCELS, from 4 to 10, for 21s. 
CHROMOS IN SETS, from 4 to 12, for 21s. 
OLEOGRAPHS IN SERIES of 6 to 8, for 21s, 
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# ALL NEW, executed in the best manner, suitable for Drawing Room, Dining Room, 
Sitting Room, Parlour, Study, Bed Room, Nursery, &c. 


All persons remitting any amounts, say £5 or £10, will receive full value, and an extra 
cash discount will be added. In orders, please state what kind of subject i is preferred 
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GEORGE REES, 
41, 42 & 43 RUSSELL STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
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GRATEFUL — COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S 


(BREAKFAST) 


“Y COCOA 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists. 








L. ae meee pee DRESS FABRICS! GREAT SAVING TO EVERY PURCHASER. 
Milk for preevng, THE BRADFORD 

: ~~ beautifying the | Manufacturing Company, } 
ie ete eae BRADFORD, YORKSHIRE, 
=§ Smooth, & White, | 

entirely removes and | 





Will, on receipt of letter] 
| or post card, promptlyg® 
prevents all Rough. | | forward, Post free, @ 
mess, Redness, | | Sample Parcel of pat; 
Sunburn, Tan &c., | | terns wit Prices, of all 
ind preserves the Skin their Leading Aovelties 
rom the effects of for the Autumn and Winj@} 
*xposure to the ter Season. Neto Styles af 
sUN, WIND, OR Prices to suit all Pursesi®) 
HARD WaTER, Carriage paid to any part 
»cuaily than any other known preparation. of the Kingdom on all 

Bottles 1s., 18. I Aand 2s. 6d., of all Chemists and | orders over £1 in value, 
Perfumers. Any size free for 3d. extra, by the Sole Makers, | Be sure and address i 











M. BEETHAM & SON, j | Fut. 
CHEMI oT o CHELTENHAM. Write at once, and mention this Magazine. 





LAMPLOvUGEVS 


PYRETIC SALINE, 


EFFERVESCING & TASTELESS. FORMS A MOST INVIGORATING, VITAISING, & REFRESHING BEVERAG 
Gives instant relief in HEADACHE, Sea or Bitious SICKNESS, INDIGESTION, Constipation, La 
situpe, HearTBURN, FeverisH Coins, prevents and quickly relieves or cures the worst 
form of TYPHUS, sc. ARLET , JUNGLE, and other FEVERS, Prickty Heat, SMALL-PO: 
Masters, ERupTive or Skin Compt AINTS, and various other Altered Conditions of the Blood, 
Ur. MorGcan: “It furnishes the blood with its lost | pleasure in bearing my cordial testimony to its efficacy 
ane constituents, the treatment of many of the ordinary and chroni 
Turvey: ‘I found it act as a specific, in my ex- | forms of Gastric Complaints, and other forms of Febriley} 
oadends and Acie. in the worst form of Scarlet Fever, | Dyspepsia.” 
no other medicine being required.” Lr. J. W. Dowsinc: “I used it in the treatment if 
Dr. Srarxs (Government Medical Inspector of Emi- | forty-two cases of Yellow Fever, and I am happy te state f 
grants from the, Port of London) writes: ‘I have great | never lost a single case.” 


A systematic course prevents and cures obstinate Costiveness, Notice my name and Trade Mark, 
In Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles, 2s, 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 21s. each. 
H. LAMPLOUGH, Consulting Chemist, 113, Holborn, London, E.C. 


CASH’S 
\ EMBROIDERED NaAmgs,} 


FOR MARKING LINEN. 


Your Name Embroidered on our Fine Cambric Tape in Turkey red, which 
can be sewn on to any article of dress requiring to be marked, 
ENQUIRE for, and order of your HOSIER or DRAPER, 


_ J. CASH, COVENTRY) 
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